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DR KRAEMER’S CONTRIBUTION TO THE 
UNDERSTANDING OF THE NATURE OF 
REVELATION 


By WILHELM ANDERSEN 


D® Kraemer’s new book, Religion and the Christian Faith,’ is 
of importance in many respects. Indeed, he says of himself (p. 7) 
that he is a ‘professional scientist of religion’ and in this field he 
reveals himself also as a man of the most comprehensive knowledge. 
But at the same time this work shows us that the author is at home in 
almost every theological discipline and that he has, moreover, vital 
things to say in the fields of the Old and the New Testament, the 
history of the Church and of Dogma, in those of the science of missions 
and practical theology and not least in the field of Dogmatics. One 
cannot put this book down, after serious study, without having been 
stimulated, encouraged and helped by it. In seeking to examine Dr 
Kraemer’s contribution to the understanding of the nature of Revela- 
tion, we shall limit ourselves deliberately to a particular angle of 
approach from which to judge the book: that of systematic theology. 
We hope to be able to show that Dr Kraemer is not only concerned 
with precise problems of systematic theology, but that he intervenes 
in the present-day discussion in a way that accelerates it and carries 
it vigorously forward. First of all, let us look at the meaning of Holy 
Scripture for Dr Kraemer’s conception of Revelation. 
1 London: Lutterworth Press, 1956. Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1957. 
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1. To give evidence of Revelation, we must speak of Holy Scripture. 

The fundamental starting point for Dr Kraemer’s life and thought, 
for his work as a specialist in religion and as a theologian, is the 
unconditional recognition of God’s self-revelation in Jesus Christ, as 
proclaimed to us in the Bible. “The Bible is the record of the peculiar 
mode of God’s self-disclosing activity. This book is therefore basic 
for the purpose of our whole investigation’ (p. 237). 

Dr Kraemer is quite clear that for this thesis there is not, and cannot 
be, any objective and generally valid philosophical or religious founda- 
tion. But every science starts off from agreed premisses, from ‘axiomatic 
assumptions’ (p. 238) which in principle are not as such to be regarded 
as necessary or possible (cf. K. Barth Kirchliche Dogmatik, vol. 1, 
p- 3). Dr Kraemer is quite right, therefore, in also claiming that his 
statement of method is scientific in character. Whether such a ‘radically 
Biblical orientation’ holds good in relation to this book or to his 
other theological work—Dr Kraemer speaks precisely here of an 
‘attempt’—must emerge from a detailed study of the book. Here we 
can only agree with Dr Kraemer in his conviction ‘that we arrive at a 
greater depth and adequacy of interpretation of the riddle of human 
religious consciousness than any other approach can yield’ (p. 7). 

The Bible, in Dr Kraemer’s view, is a phenomenon of a particular 
kind. Anyone who wishes to reflect upon, discuss and arrive at a judg- 
ment on Revelation, and who therefore starts out from the Bible, must 
be clear as to the character of the book with which he is dealing. 

The Bible [he writes] is a book which, being composed of many writings produced 

over a range of more than a thousand years, and stemming from authors who were 
mostly ignorant of each other, reflects various historical, cultural and religious 
situations (p. 238). 
The Bible did not emerge as a book, but as a ‘collection’ of independent 
pieces of writing of the most varied kind, each of which was written 
with no intention of its becoming part of a ‘Sacred Book’. Nevertheless 
the Holy Scripture is a unity and proves itself to be so. This has come 
about not simply as a result of the Church’s canonization of these 
most varied of writings, but is attributable to a mystery no longer to 
be explained: in spite of their ‘multiform composition’ they are held 
together by the one great theme and by an inner unity: 

God, the Creator, the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob ; the God of the Covenant 
with Israel, His chosen ang ot God, the Creator and Redeemer through His Son 
Jesus Christ, who entrusts ‘people’, the ekklesia, to the guidance of His Holy 


Spirit; God, the Consummator, who leads His world towards His end, which is the 
full manifestation of His Kingdom’ (pp. 238-9). 
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We believe that we are speaking in Dr Kraemer’s sense if we summarize 
and interpret his thought as follows : The Bible is the only basic evidence 
of the self-revelation of the triune God, valid for all peoples and times. 
It records and shows that God made Himself known to mankind in 
Jesus Christ, as the Creator, Mediator and final Redeemer; and that 
in the Holy Spirit—faith working and the goal of history leading to 
it—He is constantly made known anew. 

What Dr Kraemer has to say about the canonization of the Holy 
Scripture by the Church is of importance for the understanding of 
Revelation and of Scripture, especially in connexion with the exchange 
of opinion with the doctrine of Roman Catholic theology. The 
Church did not create the Canon and therefore does not guarantee 
its ‘intrinsic unity’. The Church, rather, has accepted the Canon and 
thus recognizes its indwelling, unified, spiritual authority and has 
therefore made its submission to it. We touch here on questions which 
are of great weight for interconfessional discussion. From the Evangel- 
ical side we can no longer maintain the theological debate with Rome 
on the conception of the Scriptures and on the relationship of Scripture 
and Tradition in such a way as to simplify the problem unacceptably. 
To maintain that the Roman Catholic line of thought is to recognize 
Scripture and Tradition, whereas the Evangelical position is based 
on the Sola Scriptura, and can abandon Tradition, overlooks the 
complicated nature of the fundamental issue. Scripture and Tradition, 
as such, are indissolubly bound up together. Anyone who acknowledges 
the Holy Scripture in its existing canonical form accepts thereby a 
decision of the Church, but it also means that he recognizes in a 
definite sense both Scripture and Tradition. We should perhaps do 
better if, instead of tradition, we said credal, confessional act. The 
Canon did not simply drop from the skies : its component parts emerged 
in the course of human history. They are indeed the precipitation, the 
outcome, of God’s words and actions and they are upheld and 
determined by their own authority. But we cannot and may not over- 
look the fact that, through an act of credal confession within the 
tradition of the Church (through a decisive constitutional action, that 
is to say, on the part of the Church), they have acquired significance. 

Dr Kraemer’s arguments help us to see this act aright and to assess 
its value. For him, Holy Scripture remains over against the Church. 
It does not simply enter into the tradition, into the being of the Church, 
in order to develop and unfold itself further, but it is the criterion, 
valid for all time, for everything that the Church says and does. That 
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is of basic significance for the Biblical-Reformed conception of Revela- 
tion. The Revelation of the triune God is and remains His own work 
and is supplied with preliminary signs: ubi et quando visum est Deo. 
God does not put it at the disposal of men, or of the Church. He has 
in fact revealed Himself, and purposes to make Himself known ever 
anew to men. And therefore he has joined His promise to the Word 
that is preached, to the consummation of Baptism and to theadministra- 
tion of Sacrament, but in such a way that, in the Holy Spirit, He 
remains the free Lord of the Church. 

2. In a second contribution by Dr Kraemer to the understanding of 
the nature of Revelation, we run into the question of the structure, the 
form, of Revelation. If we are to speak about God’s Revelation, we 
have to witness God’s calling, acting and coming. One chapter of the 
book is entitled: ‘God Reveals Himself by “Word” and “Act’”’ 
(ch. 15, p. 258 ff). God proves Himself in His self-revelation as the 
one who speaks, who acts and who comes. Here we interpret and 
supplement Dr Kraemer in the conviction that we are taking further 
his thought in also speaking of God’s coming. In this way we are able 
to take up what Dr Kraemer says about the content of the Holy 
Scriptures. 

If we wish to instruct people on the content of the Biblical con- 
ception of Revelation we must tell them that God, the Creator of every 
creature, deems mankind worthy of His Word, of His utterances. In 
the Word God makes Himself known to men. Dr Kraemer interprets 
as follows the imago-concept: God speaks to man and treats him as 
His partner (p. 249), as His ‘vis-a-vis’. Through man’s fall, through 
his attempt to get out of partnership with God into the position of 
identity with God (cf. p. 250), man breaks the partnership with God 
and loses the ‘imago-Dei’ nature. But God, in His merciful and holy 
purpose, does not allow that. He treats fallen man, as well, as His 
vis-a-vis, His partner. He makes him constantly worthy of His Word, 
and does not cease to speak of it until, in the man Jesus of Nazareth, 
who at the same time is the Son of God from eternity, He has restored 
in man His own image, His imago. In Him is fulfilled, in faith and 
obedience, that for which God created man. 

We are, then, interpreting aright this self-revelation of God in the 
Word only if at the same time we refer to the acts of God which are 
indissolubly bound up with it. Where God speaks, the facts emerge. 
One such fact is the creation of man ‘in the image of God’, which is 
the crowning point of the whole work of creation. The new utterance 
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of God, to man who turned away from Him, is linked up with a series 
of historical facts, beginning with the covenant with Noah (p. 247), 
passing through the foundation of the covenant with Israel, down to 
God’s decisive act in the Cross and the Resurrection of Jesus Christ. 
Here we cannot and do not wish, any more than Dr Kraemer in his 
book, to embark on a detailed exposition of the nature of Biblical 
Revelation, but must limit ourselves to outlining its basic structure. 

But there is yet a third way of defining it: God reveals Himself to 
man as the one who will come. God’s words and acts point to His 
coming. With that idea in mind we can take up what Dr Kraemer 
says about God as the consummator and about the goal towards which 
God is leading the world: the full manifestation of His Kingdom (p. 
239). According to the Revelation of St John the Divine God said of 
Himself: ‘I am Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the ending, which 
is and which was and which is to come, the Almighty (Rev. 1: 8). 
God purposes to come to men and to dwell in their midst (Rev. 
21: 3). Therefore the self-revelation of God in Jesus Christ in the 
Biblical sense bears witness only to those for whom it is important not 
only that God has spoken and acted through Him, but that He has 
also come in the form of a servant (John 1: 11, 14; Phil 2: 7) and at 
the end of time will appear in glory. 

3. But there is still a third viewpoint from which we must discuss 
Dr Kraemer’s contribution to the understanding of the nature of 
Revelation. Dr Kraemer lays particular stress upon it and it should 
therefore be considered fully. To speak Biblically of Revelation 
means: to understand it and take it seriously in the light of the triune 
God. Here we are taking the thought from the previous section further 
and intend to try to show how it contains the basic ingredients for 
reaching, in the question of ‘general and special revelation’, that is, 
original revelation, natural theology, an Evangelical (i.e. Biblical) 
solution. Here, again, we shall not limit ourselves simply to presenting 
Dr Kraemer’s line of thought, but shall endeavour to interpret it and 
to draw conclusions from it. 

Dr Kraemer is concerned throughout the book with the problem: 
‘The Revelation of God and Man’. So it is not to be wondered at that 
at various points—both as regards exegetical discussion and in argu- 
ments concerning dogma and theological history and in presenting 
his own attitude as a systematic theologian—Dr Kraemer comes up 
against the many-layered problem of reason and revelation, the 
question of the connecting point, natural theology or the theology of 
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revelation, general or special revelation, etc. It is impossible to go 
into it all in detail, and we restrict ourselves, therefore, to showing 
how Dr Kraemer’s own position in the attitude to the famous conflict 
between Professor Barth and Professor Brunner finds expression in 
the question of the conception of Revelation (cf. p. 340 ff, which also 
contain the necessary literary references). 

In order to define Dr Kraemer’s position it is necessary in the first 
place to note that he rejects the Roman Catholic conception of reason 
and revelation, as fundamental to an analogia entis between God and 
man, as irreconcilable with Holy Scripture. He cannot see the way in 
which ‘the great harmonizer’, Thomas Aquinas (cf. p. 163 ff.), co- 
ordinates the nature of Grace and the reason of revelation as any- 
thing but a misinterpretation of man’s reason and religion, and as a 
falsification (intellectualization) of the belief in revelation. On that 
point one cannot but be in absolute agreement with him. 

This has to be said in advance, if one is to understand correctly 
Dr Kraemer’s question to Professor Barth, as to the conception of 
Revelation, particularly as set out in his debate with Professor Brunner. 
He recognizes that he agrees with Professor Barth at a number of 
points and indeed on the theological fundamentals. He is surely also 
tight in seeing Professor Barth’s fight against ‘natural theology’ as 
closely bound up with his dispute with the dangerous theology of the 
Deutschchristen (p. 357) and explains the vehemence of his attitude in 
this way. Here he is quite ready to overlook, and indeed to approve, a 
biased attitude. But none the less he cannot follow him in any direction 
and especially not into what he calls the arbitrariness of Professor 
Barth’s exegesis (see p. 357) of the classical Biblical attitude (cf. 
especially Romans 1 and 2). Dr Kraemer is likewise of the opinion 
that Romans | and 2 cannot be brought in, in the usual sense, to justify 
general revelation or natural theology. But here, in his opinion, is 
Professor Barth’s basic misconception, as though the acceptance of 
St Paul’s unambiguous witness to the self-revelation of God in past, 
present and future, through ‘nature, history and conscience’ (p. 357) 
signified this. But precisely because he is pursued by this assumption 
and regards it as his task to set himself against the dangers of synergism, 
of the obscuring of the sola gratia, of the Roman Catholic analogia 
entis, he has taken it upon himself to give an exposition of such 
passages of Scripture. 

Dr Kraemer is quite clear that on this question he has as critical a 
word to say to Professor Barth as had Professor Althaus and Professor 
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Brunner. But he keeps himself at a distance from them because he is 
afraid of being influenced by them through the usual conception of 
general revelation and natural theology (cf. p. 358). Therefore he 
reproaches Professor Althaus with accepting only with reservations 
that Professor Barth has a christomonistic conception of Revelation. 
He closes his debate with Professor Barth with the following words: 


Christomonismus is a horrible word, but one must judge discriminatingly what 
Barth does and does not say. If Barth says—and he does—that the Bible knows 
no other mode of revelation than Christ, he has the Bible against him. If he says 
that all modes of revelation find their source, their meaning and criterion in Jesus 
Christ, and that the revelation of God’s righteousness in Christ is the final revelation 
in the light of which Jesus Christ is the Truth, the only Truth, without whom no 
man comes to the Father—then he is quite right and we ought all to be Christo- 
monists (pp. 358-9). 


Before finally attempting to judge and interpret Dr Kraemer’s 
criticism of Professor Barth, it seems necessary to repeat his question 
to Professor Barth, and critically to intensify it. Dr Kraemer sees 
Professor Barth’s struggle with general revelation and with natural 
theology against the background of his dispute with the Deutsch- 
christen and with the National-Socialist ideology. That is only partly 
right. Fundamentally Professor Barth never regarded the ‘German 
Christians’ as theological opponents to be taken seriously. His real 
opponent in this whole debate is the theology of Rome; and only if 
we think that over are we able to appreciate him fully. In the preface 
to Kirchliche Dogmatik (1932) he wrote: ‘I regard the analogia entis 
as the invention of the Anti-Christ and think that on that account one 
cannot be Catholic’ (p. viii). 

Here we must pose our questions, not with the purpose of modifying 
this sharp judgment, but on these lines: whether, through his entirely 
undialectical ‘No’ at this point, Professor Barth has not left it to his 
opponent to prescribe the law of action. That is certainly the sense of 
Dr Kraemer’s comment, that Professor Barth, ‘the initiator of 
dialectical thinking, is in regard to this subject . . . so often un- 
dialectical and rationalistic’ (p. 356). That would mean that Professor 
Barth is persevering in the questioning—and especially in the onto- 
logical questioning—of his theological opponents. He thinks in any 
event in categories of existence, except that he does not start out from 
the analogy of divine and human existence, but from distinctiveness 
and contrastedness. That is also the real and fundamental objection to 
Professor Barth that Dr Wingren, in his new book, Die Methodenfrage 
in der Theologie (Gottingen, 1957, p. 43 ff.), feels obliged to make. 
One would certainly do well here to take Dr Kraemer’s advice and 
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observe exactly what Professor Barth says and what he does not 
say (cf. p. 358). We may not feel able to use quite the facility and 
speed with which Dr Wingren sees fit to dispatch Professor Barth’s 
theological statement. But at this point there are questions which need 
Professor Barth’s clarification. 

On these lines it is intelligible that Revelation is pre-eminently seen 
from the cognitive angle and has a tendency to rationalism. We 
make that statement with full reservation and conscious that it is a 
biased judgment. But it may be allowed, in order to make clear the 
problem with which we are concerned. If the Roman theology argues, 
from the analogia entis, man’s knowledge of God (very incomplete, 
and in need of expansion and revision), Barth proceeds from man’s 
complete and entire ignorance of God. Man is quite incapable, not 
only of coming, on his own, to God, but also of coming to know 
anything of the true God. He is entirely dependent on the gracious 
God who inclines Himself to men. But that has now come about in 
Jesus Christ; and Jesus Christ is therefore the only source, the only 
content of Revelation. Jesus Christ is the one Word of God through 
whom alone God proclaims Himself to man. 

Without going further, it is obvious that Professor Barth’s conception 
of Revelation finds particularly striking expression in his doctrine of 
the Gospel and the Law. And for that reason Dr Wingren concentrates 
his enquiry upon this problem and upon the way in which Professor 
Barth tries to solve it (cf. op. cit. pp. 54, 83, 113 ff.). And we also ask: 
Is not Professor Barth, by telescoping and merging these two realities 
within God’s self-revelation, blocking the view of the whole fulness 
and breadth of the Biblical evidence of God’s act in revelation? 

We shall certainly agree with Professor Barth—and we should be 
upheld by the Scriptures—when he resists a tearing asunder of Law 
and Gospel (see his Evangelium und Gesetz, Miinchen, 1935). Even 
the Law forms an integral part of the divine.act of Revelation that 
has meaning and purpose in Jesus Christ. It was an event of the greatest 
possible significance in the history of the Church and of spiritual life 
when Professor Barth gave to the theological programme that sought 
to accept the law of the so-called general revelation, and to leave to 
the secular authorities its interpretation and observance, an indis- 
putable ‘No’. There were, indeed, on the Lutheran side in the period 
after 1933 many evil attempts in that direction. It was there that a 
christological concentration was already desperately necessary (cf. the 
present writer’s debate with Professor Barth in Das Wirkende Wort, 
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Miinchen, 1953, p. 62 ff). But now there is another side to discuss: 
this concentration must not come about like a monistic principle, 
but must, rather, be worked out on lines that will develop a trinitarian 
structure. And that, we believe, is Dr Kraemer’s purpose in his critique 
of Professor Barth, a purpose with which we can wholeheartedly agree. 


It is perhaps the particular theological task of our day to take care that the 
christological concentration in Church and theology given by God in the time 
between the two world wars does not lead to a Christomonism, from which a 
pee would result, but to a Trinitarian structure of thought (Andersen, 
op. cit., p. 73). 


Even a superficial acquaintance with Barthian theology reveals that 
Professor Barth knows how to speak, profoundly and fundamentally, 
about the reality and the revelation of the triune God. Basically he 
sets out in his whole theory of Dogmatics to do nothing but glorify 
the divine Trinity. But none the less we cannot avoid the question 
whether his doctrine of Gospel and Law—and here the whole group 
of questions discussed hitherto meet—really takes account of the fact 
that God in His Revelation is threefold, that in it and through it He 
advances from creation, through mediation, to re-creation? 

We want to make what we have said perfectly clear because we are 
approaching an idea which is of central significance, both in Dr 
Kraemer and in Professor Barth, for the understanding of Revelation, 
and which is closely linked with the Law: the idea of the Covenant. 
The Law is always the Law of the Covenant, it is connected with God’s 
act in the Covenant. We are speaking rightly of the Law only if, when 
we do so, we refer at the same time to the fact and the content of God’s 
Covenant with man. So far, there is no opposition to this in Barth. 
But now we are faced with the fact that Professor Barth knows only 
one Covenant, the Covenant that God concluded with man in Jesus 
Christ. If ‘we say Covenant, we say Jesus Christ’ (Grundriss der 
Dogmatik, Stuttgart, 1947, p. 81). 

Here we must appeal to the Bible on our question. Both parts of 
the Holy Scripture speak of the Old and the New Covenant, and quite 
apart from the Covenant with Noah, which is not to be identified 
further with either the one or the other. They all indeed come from the 
one God, and we shall dare to say, as a theological judgment, that 
they are all linked up with one another because they have Jesus Christ 
as their Content. But in spite of that they must be distinguished one 
from the other; in their distinctiveness they take account of the fact 
that God is the Creator and, in spite of sin, the Preserver (Noachian 
Covenant); that He is also the redeemer of the world in Jesus Christ 
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(aim and purpose of God’s Covenant with Israel) and finally the 
re-creator and consummator (the new Covenant in the strength of the 
Holy Spirit). We certainly may not close our eyes to the vision of unity 
and of belonging together. Christ is also the Mediator of the Creation— 
and for that end and for His coming into the world is the world pre- 
served. And in Him, in His presence, that is to say, in the Holy Spirit, 
is also the New Covenant. But this distinction is still necessary, because 
God means to allow us to find out and to know that His Act with the 
world will reach its goal. 

Here we may take up once more the conclusion of the second section. 
God in His Revelation is the one who speaks, who acts, who comes. 
His whole creation, all peoples and races, find themselves not only in 
the field of vision, but also in the realm of action of this, His self- 
Revelation. That seems to us to be unambiguously Biblical evidence. 
God certainly singled out and chose for Himself, out of the peoples, 
one people, in order to bring about in its midst the work of redemption 
in the world, that all peoples should be blessed. And in this people 
it is the one Jesus Christ, true God and true man, on whom God’s 
pleasure rests. In Him God concentrates His Revelation, in Him is 
God, speaking, acting, coming in the world according to the Plan. 
Christ is—to use Dr Kraemer’s terms—the source, the meaning and 
the criterion of all Revelation (cf. p. 359). He is the Mediator between 
God and man, and no one comes to the Father but by Him. 

But that still does not mean that men who are outside the realm 
of the chosen people (to which after Pentecost those baptized in the 
name of the Holy Trinity also belong) are also outside the realm of 
God’s active self-Revelation. Even these people God did not simply 
abandon to themselves, and to the fate of their evil hearts. Even with 
them He did not leave Himself without witness (Acts 14: 17). But it 
seems to us to be a very grave misunderstanding to say that they had 
the Law in the same sense as the People of Israel, that it was written 
in their hearts (cf. Romans 2: 15). The Law of the People of Israel 
is by its nature, as the Law of God’s Covenant, something quite 
different. It is aimed at the redemption, which is God’s motive in 
making this Covenant. But even these people are not without right and 
therefore not outside the forming and determining will of God. 

Dr E. Schlink has thrown an idea into the debate at this point which 
seems to us to be helpful: that of God’s worldly justice (weltliches 
Recht) (cf. in Viva vox evangelii, Miinchen, 1951, p. 246 ff). This law 
originates—theologically speaking—according to Dr Schlink in the 
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Noachian Covenant (cf. op. cit. p. 257) regardless of how it became a 
positive right in the life of a particular people. 


Through worldly justice God does not renew the sinner, He only orders his life 
within the bounds of sin. Through worldly justice God simply creates and keeps 
open the space in which the sinner can be saved and renewed. Worldly justice thus 
keeps sin within bounds but does not wipe it out (op. cit., p. 255). 


We break off here our discussion of Dr Kraemer’s book and his 
and our debate with Professor Barth. We have tried in it to show his 
contribution to the understanding of the nature of Revelation. The 
debate with Professor Barth will and must be carried further. We have 
sought to indicate the lines on which it will proceed and the direction 
which it must take in order to reach a satisfactory conclusion: the 
Triune God has shown Himself to us men and He waits upon our 
confession in faith. All theological endeavours serve this faith. 

WILHELM ANDERSEN 











PROTESTANT THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION 
IN JAPAN 


By HIDENOBU KuWADA 


OX May 24th, 1957, there was held, at Tokyo Union Theological 
Seminary, an inter-seminary conference, attended by some 350 
students, of whom 330 were from one or another of the six member 
schools, and twenty from non-member schools, six in number, as 
invited guests. The meeting, held from 9 a.m. till 8.30 p.m., was an 
intensive and serious-minded gathering. The day began with a service 
of worship, and there followed an address and group discussion. 
There was pleasant and profitable fellowship at the noon and evening 
mealtime also. From first to last the conference was under the auspices 
and control of the 350 student members, who carried out both the 
discussion periods and the social fellowship hours in an orderly and 
efficient manner. This was the first such occasion in Protestant history 
in Japan, and the fact that theological education in this country had 
attained such a level seemed truly significant. 

The following paragraphs will be made up of the writer’s thoughts 
on theological education in Japan, based to a considerable extent on 
the materials assembled by the National Christian Council for presenta- 
tion at the Bangkok (South-east Asia) conference on theological 
education; and the writer assumes entire responsibility for any and 
all statements herein. It is proposed to outline the state of theological 
education in Japan under the following eight headings: 1. The present 
condition of Protestant theological education in Japan; 2. the Church 
and theological education; 3. types of seminary, and enrolment; 4. 
the educational level; 5. theological trends; 6. school administration 
and the living conditions of the students; 7. the life and activities of 
graduates; 8. the particular circumstances and future of theological 
education in Japan. 

1. The Present Condition of Protestant Theological Education in 
Japan. The approaching observance of the centenary of Protestant 
work in Japan, to be held in 1959, gives rise to much self-examination 
on the part of the Church, especially in view of the prevalence of 
criticism, from within and without Japan, in regard to the smallness 
of the number of church members. Theological education alone is 
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regarded as having made relatively good progress. This progress may 
not measure up to that which has been made in the West, but it does 
stand out as distinctly above the level of that in other parts of Asia. 
Of the five seminaries which, under the Japanese Government regula- 
tions, are qualified to confer the Bachelor of Divinity degree, three are 
permitted to grant the Doctor of Theology degree also. Among pastors, 
seminary teachers and students there are many who can read theo- 
logical books in English or German. Taking the writings of Professor 
Barth as an illustration, when new volumes of Kirchliche Dogmatik 
come off the press, more than fifty copies are bought up at once. 
Japanese publications of theological works and commentaries are 
produced and sold in comparatively large quantities. The leading 
teachers in the seminaries and in university schools of religion are 
Japanese. They are forced to work under various handicaps, but 
nevertheless are, in the writer’s opinion, achieving fresh and out- 
standing results in Biblical interpretation and theological understanding. 

2. The Church and Theological Education. The seminaries and 
schools of religion are of various types, as will be explained, but all 
of them are in some way or another related to the Church, most of 
them rather directly so, with a few only indirectly so connected. 
For example, in the case of the Nippon Kirisuto Kyodan (United 
Church of Christ in Japan) there are one officially established seminary 
and four recognized seminaries. The Seikokai (Episcopal Church), 
Nippon Fukuin Ruteru Kyokai (Japan Evangelical Lutheran Church), 
the Baputesto Remmei (Southern Baptist Churches), the Jiyu Meso- 
jisto (Free Methodist Church) and Nippon Kirisuto Kyokai (Japan 
Presbyterian Church), and the Nippon Kirisuto Kaikakuha Kyokai 
(Reformed Church in Japan) and a number of other denominations 
maintain their own official seminaries or Bible training schools. But 
there are certain schools, such as departments of religion, or depart- 
ments of Christian teaching in universities, or independent schools of 
Christianity, which have no organic relation whatsoever to the Church. 
Nevertheless in such cases also there is usually some church or mission 
organization in the background. St Paul’s University Faculty of 
Christianity and Aoyama Gakuin University Faculty of Christianity 
are instances of this relationship. 

The precise relationship of the Church to these schools is, after 
all, in the long run bound up with the particular aim and object of the 
schools. Such schools as the schools of religion of universities, the 
regular seminaries, the Bible training schools naturally have as their 
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main purpose the education of ministers; and most of the graduates 


of these schools are to be found in the work of the pastorate or of | 


evangelism. The others may usually be found in such employment as 
teaching in Christian schools (for the most part these are women), 
in social service, in Christian theological research. 

3. Types of Seminary, and Enrolment. In proportion to the total 
number of believers, which is rather small, the number of seminaries 
and Bible training schools is large. This is due to the fact that in Japan 
also there are many small Christian sects each of which maintains its 
own little seminary or training school. However, if we take a bird’s-eye 
view of the total situation, the status of theological education in Japan 
is fairly simple. The Nippon Kirisuto Kyodan (United Church of 
Christ in Japan), comprising some sixty per cent of the Protestant 
churches of the nation, has strong theological training facilities, and 
it is safe to rank the Episcopal, Evangelical Lutheran and Southern 
Baptist denominations next. 

The theological training institutions may be classified as follows: 
1. Those which have been accredited by the Japanese Government’s 
Bureau of Education as universities; 2. those seminaries which, 
while not thus accredited, do nevertheless rank high in quality; 3. 
those called Bible seminaries; 4. those officially ranking as junior 
colleges ; 5. those called Bible schools. The schools which come under 
the first heading are: Tokyo Union Theological Seminary, Doshisha 
University School of Theology, Kansei Gakuin University School of 
Theology, Aoyama Gakuin University Faculty of Christianity (these 
four serving the Nippon Kirisuto Kyodan), Rikkyo (St Paul’s) Uni- 
versity Faculty of Christianity (Episcopal), Seinan Gakuin University 
Faculty of Christianity (Southern Baptist). Those coming into the 
second classification are: the Episcopal Seminary, the Evangelical 
Lutheran Seminary; into the third, Japan Biblical Seminary (serving 
the Nippon Kirisuto Kyodan), and others. The number of students 
now enrolled at these schools is considerable. Tokyo Union Seminary 
has 201, Doshisha 156, Kansei Gakuin 69, Aoyama Gakuin, Seinan 
Gakuin, the Evangelical Lutheran Seminary together account for well 
over two hundred more, and the Japan Biblical Seminary (which has 
night classes only) has 123. 

4. The Educational Level of these Schools. The statistics given in the 
preceding section suggest to some extent the educational level of these 
institutions. From the point of view of the evangelization of Japan 
those schools known as Bible training schools have a certain signifi- 
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cance. But from the academic standpoint, we must recognize those 
theological institutions which truly comply with the official standards 
for university education as representative schools. The standards for 
university education are based on completion of a full senior high- 
school course, entrance by examination into a four-year course of a 
standard college, consisting of two years of a required liberal arts 
course, and two years of elective major subjects (thus we start our 
theological subjects in college). Once the college course is successfully 
completed the student may obtain a Master’s degree by two years of 
graduate work, and a Doctorate upon at least three more years. For 
theological students the latter two years of college are in the field of 
religion, but two years of this specialized study are not enough to 
equip a person for competent work as a minister, and so two years of 
graduate work are required, looking toward the degree of Master of 
Theology, which is comparable to the Bachelor of Divinity degree in 
American seminaries. Only certain recommended and carefully chosen 
persons are given permission to study for the Doctor’s degree in 
theology. On the whole the theological curriculum content (in Japan’s 
standard seminaries) is equivalent to that of the standard seminaries 
of Europe and America. In the college course English and German are 
required, and in studying for the Master of Theology degree Greek 
and Hebrew as well. 

In designating seminaries as institutions which come within the 
scope of the Government’s official regulations for colleges and uni- 
versities we must further note that, speaking precisely, there are three 
categories: 1. those which have been accredited only for work up to the 
Bachelor of Arts degree; 2. those which have been accredited for work 
leading to the Master of Theology degree ; 3. those which are authorized 
to grant the Doctor of Theology degree. These schools are supposed 
to meet the established regulations: academic qualifications of teachers 
in the faculty, adequacy of library, etc. At present the schools 
which are accredited to confer the Doctorate of Theology are: 
Tokyo Union Theological Seminary (Systematic Theology, Biblical 
Theology), Doshisha University Seminary (Historical Theology), 
Kansei Gakuin University Seminary (Biblical Theology). Those which 
are accredited to grant the Master of Theology degree are: Rikkyo 
(St Paul’s) University Faculty of Christianity and Aoyama Gakuin 
University Faculty of Christianity. The Episcopal Seminary, while 
not accredited under the Government Department of Education, as 
in the case of the above-mentioned schools, nevertheless maintains a 
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high academic standard, admitting only graduates of standard 
colleges. 

The following facts may help the reader to appreciate the actual 
academic level of theological education in Japan. In the case, for 
example, of the school for which the writer has responsibility (Tokyo 
Union Theological Seminary) the number of students entering, upon 
completion ofa high school course, keeps diminishing; and gradually 
it is becoming the rule that entering students come from standard 
colleges, including government colleges (which are usually regarded 
as of higher quality than private colleges). This year the seminary 
received five members of the first graduating class of the collegiate 
department of the International Christian University. Graduates of 
standard colleges, except those who have had sufficient work in theology, 
are usually admitted into the third year of the academic course at 
Tokyo Union Theological Seminary. 

In recent years a considerable number have gone from Japan for 
graduate study overseas, the majority going to the United States. 
Some have worked for the Bachelor of Divinity degree, some for the 
Master of Arts or Master of Theology degrees, and a few have gone 
on to take the Doctorate in Theology. There have also been some, 
recently, who have studied in Scotland, Germany and Switzerland. 

5. Theological Trends. In the days before the formation of the 
Kyodan, the Congregational group, of which Doshisha University was 
the representative institution of learning, liberal in theology, had as 
its special characteristic a modernistic trend of feeling in matters 
of thought, society, government. The Methodist denomination, very 
practical in its religious life, was known for its zeal in evangelism. 
Over against these two bodies was the Nippon Kirisuto Kyokai 
(Presbyterian-Reformed group) which stressed above all else the forma- 
tion of the Church, and manifested an intense interest in theology. 
These trends are still very much in evidence, even in the present situa- 
tion, within the body of the United Church, and remain, within the 
respective individual congregations and the respective seminaries, a 
distinctive traditional characteristic. For example, Doshisha University 
Seminary even to-day maintains a strong interest in the relation of 
Church and Society and is sensitive to matters of social ethics. How- 
ever, Tokyo Union Theological Seminary displays more interest in 
theological questions than in ethics. 

The theology of the Nippon Kirisuto Kyokai (Presbyterian-Re- 
formed), under the leadership of the Reverend Masahisa Uemura and 
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Principal Tokutaro Takakura, had from the beginning a distinctive 
evangelical note. The Congregational group, on the other hand, was 
decidedly liberal. From about 1922 or 1923, the influence of the 
American so-called ‘Social Gospel’, espoused by Walter Rauschen- 
busch and Harry Ward, had its effect upon the Church in Japan, affect- 
ing especially the student class, the Y.M.C.A. and other youth organi- 
zations. But on the other hand, as the impasse created by liberal 
theology and social Christianity came gradually to be realized, the 
time arrived when the Crisis theology (dialectical theology) of Professor 
Barth and Professor Brunner was introduced into Japan. This occurred 
fairly early, about 1926. Professor Brunner’s works were the first to 
be introduced and widely read. But later on those of Professor Barth 
seemed to have greater drawing power. Many translations of the works 
of these two men were published and sold. Professor Brunner spent 
some two years at the International Christian University, 1953-55, 
but even during that period the majority of Japan’s theologians and 
pastors seemed to retain their preference for Professor Barth. 

It can be said, the writer believes with truth, that no one has had 
as profound an influence upon the theological thought of Japan as 
has Professor Karl Barth. His theology has transformed the erstwhile 
liberal, man-centred theological thinking of Japan into God-centred 
theological thought. He brought about the restoration of the dignity 
of theology alongside science and philosophy. He also stimulated 
the literary and historical study of the Bible, exalting its significance 
as the Word of God, and brought the pulpit of the Church conclusively 
back to its Biblical standing. Is it conceivable that the Church in 
Japan can quickly forget the contribution of Barthian theology? 

But there is evidence in these days in Japan, as in Europe and 
America, of a good deal of adverse criticism of Professor Barth’s 
‘one-sided’ distinctive theology. There is now not only an emphasis 
upon the character of the Gospel, but also much consideration of its 
connexion with culture and society, and recognition of the meaning 
of the Apologetic theology of Professor Tillich and Professor Brunner; 
and Professor Bultmann’s effort to interpret the New Testament for 
modern people through the ‘demythologizing’ approach has met with 
extraordinary interest. The writings of Drs Reinhold Niebuhr, 
Cullman, Visser *t Hooft, Nygren and Aulén are all available in 
translations. 

A hopeful tendency of late is the production by Japanese of some 
creative theological writings, which show more than the mere 

25 
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introduction of works from western countries. Japan, the writer 
believes, is unique in this respect among the lands of the ‘younger 
churches’. 

6. School Administration and Living Conditions of Students. The 
theological schools of Japan are, in general, operated each under its 
Board of Directors. The members of these Boards are usually ministers, 
laymen and missionaries. 

Theological schools which exist as departments within universities 
are to some extent supported by income accruing through other 
departments of the university, in the present state of affairs in Japan. 
In the case of such independently maintained seminaries as Tokyo 
Union Theological Seminary, it is impracticable, on account of the 
very nature of the school, to meet expenses solely from the students’ 
fees. Additional help is therefore obtained through such sources as 
the Church’s subsidy and gifts, and funds provided by the related 
Mission Boards. 

The livelihood of theological students, since the war, has been a 
very difficult problem. A student’s expenses total at least $20.00 per 
month. There is a system of scholarship aid, but it is not ample, and 
many students have to resort to side-work (‘arbeit’) in order to make 
ends meet. But study and working for a living are not compatible 
either from the standpoint of the time involved or from that of ex- 
penditure of energy, and many are up against it, unable to find a 
solution. This situation should be thoroughly investigated, for it is a 
most urgent matter. 

7. The Life and Activities of Graduates. The graduates of seminaries 
are for the most part working as pastors and evangelists. But a minority 
are engaged in teaching in Christian schools or in Christian social 
work. A few, after finishing the Master’s course, have gone on to 
study for the doctorate, some going overseas for study. Such persons 
are urged to gain a few years’ experience in actual service in the Church 
at home before going abroad. Some of them are encouraged to become 
teachers in our theological schools. 

8. The Particular Circumstances and Future of Theological Education 
in Japan. The Church in Japan is carrying on its evangelism in the 
midst of other religions, such as Shinto and Buddhism, and pagan 
culture, and in such adverse circumstances the theological educa- 
tion of Japan must show special characteristics. There should be 
comprehensive research in the field of the other religions, of the history 
of thought and of social problems. It is also important that Biblical 
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study should be carried on in the original languages, and that there 
should be a good grasp of the principles of Scripture interpretation, 
so that the true message of the Bible may be grasped. Theological 
training is extremely important to the end that there may be established 
a definite concept of the Church, of the call to the ministry; and 
philosophical discipline is essential to the development of powers of 
accurate and thorough thinking. 

At various points the theological education of Japan can now be 
regarded as having reached the stage of standing upon its own feet. 
Its history is brief, and there is still much need to learn from the 
Church of the West. So it is highly desirable that we take an active 
part in the oecumenical movement. Situated as we are in East Asia, 
it is well that we have had theological students from other (East Asian) 
countries. This should continue and, moreover, we should be supplying 
some teachers for certain neighbouring countries such as Formosa 
and Korea, possibly short-term visiting professors who can help to 
strengthen the Church in these lands. There is already a request from 
Formosa for such aid, and in response the Tokyo Union Seminary is 
sending, this autumn, one of its instructors to teach in Taihoku 
Seminary. 

HIDENOBU KUWADA 











NON-CHURCH CHRISTIANITY IN JAPAN 
By W. H. H. NorMAN 


C is probable that Dr Emil Brunner has done more than any other 
single person to draw the attention of western Christendom to the 
Non-church Christian movement in Japan. Dr Brunner was a professor 
at the International Christian University in Tokyo from 1953 to 1955, 
and while he was there ‘Mukyokaishugi’ (Non-churchism) came to 
his notice. He met several of its leaders in Tokyo—men of scholarship, 
integrity and deep Christian conviction. Dr Brunner has written about 
“Mukyokai’ more fully elsewhere, but his considered judgment is 
expressed in a lecture given at McCormick Theological Seminary, 
Chicago, in February, 1955: 

vital aid Biblical in the very Best sense, They want to avoid the burdens of insite; 
tionalism, they want to be an ‘ecclesia’ in the New Testament sense. These 50,000 
Mukyokai Christians cause problems for the Church, and I hope that I have helped 
to bridge the gap, as I sought to bring the church people and these non-church 
people together. 

Let us look more closely at the movement to see if Dr Brunner’s 
statements and hopes can be sustained. 

No understanding of Mukyokai is possible without some knowledge 
of its founder, Uchimura Kanzo (1861-1930). If one were asked to 
name the Japanese who most nearly accomplished for Japan the task 
that John Knox performed for Scotland, Luther for Germany and 
Calvin for France and Switzerland, it would probably be Uchimura. 
(Historical conditions in Catholic Europe four hundred years ago 
are so different from those of non-Christian Japan in the last fifty 
years that the comparison may be ridiculous. I have used it to 
suggest the réle that Uchimura played.) It could at least. be said that 
no single man has done as much as Uchimura to present the Christian 
Gospel to the Japanese in an enduring form. In his prime he preached 
in Tokyo to the largest congregation in Japan. Sunday after Sunday 
between six hundred and eight hundred people gathered to listen to 
his sermons and Biblical lectures. The most brilliant students in the 


1 All quotations from Japanese sources have been translated by the writer. All names 
are given, as in the Japanese language, with surname first. Since the western world has 
adopted this custom with regard to Chinese names, it is desirable it should do the same 
with Japanese. 
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universities sat at his feet. His monthly magazine, Biblical Studies, 
sold by the thousand. 


The record of the men who were regular committed members of his groups and 
who received from him a Christian view of man, of history and the kernel of the 
idea of the freedom of the self, is his living testimony. Two er pony of Tokyo 
University are well-known Uchimura followers. They merel d the list, which 
includes the present Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, two distinguished Ministers 
of Education in post-war cabinets, three ambassadors in the foreign service, three 
prominent scientists and many men prominent in the arts and professions as well 
as business." 

In 1933 the great publishing house of Iwanami—whose founder was 
an Uchimura disciple—published his complete works in twenty 
massive volumes. Two years ago they published a new edition of 
twenty-one volumes. In the Iwanami Bunko, the Japanese equivalent 
of Penguins, eight Uchimura titles are carried.. They include his best 
known works, such as How I Became a Christian, The Consolation of 
a Christian and Representative Japanese Men. From the date of 
publication in Iwanami Bunko to the end of 1956 over 360,000 copies 
of these eight books had been sold. In March, 1957 I circulated a 
questionnaire among the ministers of eight non-Roman Catholic 
denominations, including the Kyodan (the United Church of Japan), 
the Episcopalian Church, Baptist and Lutheran churches. Of the 739 
replies received, all but 23 ministers had read some of Uchimura’s 
writings, 167 had read his complete works, 168 others almost all 
his complete works and 220 at least three of his books ; this in spite of 
the fact that the respondents were all ministers of organized churches 
who disagreed with Uchimura’s theory of the Church. 

Anyone who has read any of Uchimura’s religious writings— 
autobiographical, expository, doctrinal—can understand his popu- 
larity. Uchimura’s religion is most intensely a religion of experience. 
To match the depths of his despair, his sense of sin and his experience 
of the redeeming love of Christ, one must go to St Paul, St Augustine, 
Luther or Bunyan. Though his preaching and writing were beaten out 
on his own pulse, they were fed by deep and constant study of the 
Bible and by wide reading of classical and modern Christian theology, 
of literature and history. Because of his passionate sincerity and honesty 
and because he was content to write simply, his writings of fifty years 
ago are singularly fresh to-day. Moreover, Uchimura was a man who 
had suffered for his faith and convictions. He was discharged from the 

1 Otis Cary: Uchimura, Neesima and Amherst—Recently Discovered Correspondence. 


Japan Quarterly, Vol. Ill, no. 4. p. 459. Tokyo, 1956. The Chief Justice he mentions, 
Tanaka Kotaro, is now a Roman Catholic. 
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First High School, Tokyo, because he would not bow at the reading 
of the Imperial Rescript ; he was assailed and reviled as a traitor to his 
country by Japanese patriots and beaten up in the streets of Tokyo. 
On the other hand he was regarded with suspicion and hostility 
by Christians, native and foreign, and frequently attacked in their 
publications. Finally he was denied Christian halls for his meetings. 
Uchimura was a great prophet of faith and of social righteousness, 
mistaken on some counts, but a man who would trim his sails for 
neither friend nor foe, for neither individual nor State. 

It is not surprising that such a man would find the sectarian, western- 
ized Christianity that was brought to Japan a hundred years ago 
intolerable, but he began his life with friendly feelings towards the 
Church and was baptized by a missionary. He might have remained 
for some time within the Church had it not been for two or three 
unfortunate experiences with missionaries and the organized churches 
in his early years. When he went to the U.S.A. in 1884 he was greatly 
attracted to the Quakers whom he met when he served in a mental 
hospital for children near Philadelphia. There is little doubt that their 
non-ecclesiastical, non-sacramental type of religion influenced him 
deeply and shaped his conception of Christianity without a church. 


FEATURES OF MUKYOKAISHUGI 


After Uchimura’s death his disciples carried on his work, and the 
emphases and form—if form it can be said to’ have—derive from him, 
though, as will be noted later, the Mukyokai movement of to-day 
differs from the Mukyokaishugi of Uchimura. 

The first aspect we should notice is the emphasis that Mukyokai 
places on the Bible. It is a Bible-centred form of Christianity. For them 
the Bible is the living Word of God. This does not mean that either 
Uchimura or his disciples are verbalists. Uchimura ridiculed the stupid 
man to whom a spade is merely a spade. How would such a 
man understand ‘they shall beat their spears into pruning-hooks’? 
Uchimura studied the Bible deeply, prayerfully, closely and constantly, 
reading the New Testament in Greek to get the original meaning. His 
lectures are thoroughly Biblical; he takes the central doctrines of the 
Christian faith direct from the Bible, and his writings are studded with 
quotations which are used not in the main as proof-texts, but in 
legitimate support of the point. All the disciples follow the Sensei’s 
(teacher, rabbi, master) tradition in adhering closely to the Bible for 
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sermon and lecture. With little exception the sermons or lectures at 
the Sunday morning service of Mukyokai Meetings are expository 
sermons. The leader usually works through a book of the Bible, 
bringing out the meaning of the passage under consideration by 
reference to related passages. Each adherent brings, not the New 
Testament, as is common in Japanese churches, but a copy of the 
whole Bible. One of the few synoptic harmonies in Japanese was 
produced by a Mukyokai leader. A few years ago Kurozaki Kokichi 
prepared and published the only Greek concordance of the New 
Testament in Japanese. Most of the large Mukyokai Meetings have 
one or more classes for the study of New Testament Greek. 

The second characteristic of Mukyokai is simply that it abhors 
organization, formalism, liturgy, polity of any description. It is the 
unorganized Christianity par excellence, going further in this respect 
than Quakerism. In 1921 Uchimura dissolved the Kashiwagi Meeting 
because ‘it had become most churchly and we all felt a sense of distress’. 
If a Meeting ‘becomes the least bit mechanical we feel like dissolving 
the brotherhood. . . . When we begin to discuss committees, chair- 
men, the advantages of a body . . . we are just that much further 
towards spiritual death’. 

There is no local or national Mukyokai organization, board or 
committee. The leader of a Meeting will ask some trusted follower to 
help him with the funds, or act as secretary, but this is quite informal. 
A year later someone else may be asked to assist. However, some of 
the Meetings have a membership system. To be enrolled as a member 
does not mean that a man is a Christian—and here Dr Brunner is 
mistaken when he thinks that ‘50,000’ Mukyokai adherents means 
50,000 Christians. The applicant simply wishes to be a student, a 
disciple of the leader. He becomes a member, occasionally on the 
introduction of another member, but only on his expressed wish and 
when the leader enrols him. He ceases to be a member when prolonged 
absence, disagreement with the leader or trouble-making propensities 
within ‘the brotherhood’ cause his name to be taken from the roll. 
That was the way Uchimura did it; Uchimura called it ‘hamon’, 
which is usually translated ‘excommunication’. However, Uchimura 
meant no more than that he did not want the fellow around until he 
mended his ways and apologized. 

Expenses are usually met by fees ; everyone who goes to a Mukyokai 


1 Masaike Megumu: Uchimura Kanzo Den (Life of Uchimura Kanzo), p. 297. San- 
ichi Shoten, Shizuoka. 1953. 
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service drops something into the box at the door, usually a specified 
sum—10 yen a Sunday at Dr Yanaibara’s meetings, so much a month 
at other meetings. The fee is never large, never high enough to keep 
anyone away. No doubt there are generous free-will contributions 
from devoted disciples. An offering is never taken during the service or 
lecture. 

There are no sacraments in Mukyokai. A man is a Christian because 
of his Christian faith and life, not because he is baptized. When he has 
faith and lives up to it, he is a disciple; when he loses it, he ceases to 
be one. There is no public witnessing of adherents. ‘Mukyokai’ people 
like to mention the embarrassment caused to the churches by men 
who have received baptism but have fallen away from the Church— 
and the number of these is legion. Tsukamoto baptized a woman at 
her request on her death-bed and was criticized by other Mukyokai 
Christians for doing so. In this, of course, they were wrong, for 
Uchimura said that if a man wished to be baptized it was quite scrip- 
tural, and his privilege. Similarly, though the Lord’s Supper is not 
observed in the large Meetings, occasional small groups of Mukyokai 
Christians are said to keep it. 

There is no ordained clergy. It is characteristic of Mukyokai leaders 
to have another profession and to give their Sundays and spare time 
to evangelism. Thus, Dr Yanaibara is the president of Tokyo University. 
(The significance of this should not be missed. It is as though the 
Chancellor of Oxford University or the President of Harvard conducted 
a church in his spare time, preaching every Sunday.) Maeda Goro is a 
professor in the same institution. Tsukamoto, Kurosaki, Sekine, 
however, make a profession of Mukyokai, giving full time to it and 
drawing enough support from their Meetings and writings to keep 
themselves and their families. The leaders conduct weddings and 
funerals. It is natural enough for Christians to prefer a Christian 
ceremony. These functions are justified on the grounds that they offer 
an opportunity for Christian witness. Many non-Christian relatives of 
the principals attend weddings and funerals and are given the chance 
to hear the Bible read and to be present at an informal Christian 
service—for it goes without saying that neither wedding nor funeral is 
conducted in a formalistic way by Mukyokai leaders. 

Mukyokai has no churches and it is exceptional for it to have 
special halls of its own. ‘Mukyokai’, said Uchimura, ‘means having 
no church edifice—being without a church.’ Tsukamoto and Kurozaki 
rent large rooms in modern office buildings in down-town Tokyo and 
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Osaka. Dr Yanaibara preaches in Imai Hall, a building set aside for 
this purpose on the outskirts of Tokyo, and Kurozaki has his own small 
hall beside his residence where he holds services on Saturday afternoons. 
Meetings are commonly held in homes, school or university class- 
rooms, or in factories. 

A Mukyokai service, though it has a standardized form, has no 
liturgy. At the Mukyokai services which I have attended, the leader 
entered the hall and the congregation rose. He wrote the scripture 
lesson and the hymns of the day on a blackboard. After a hymn he led 
in prayer, using quite simple language—‘You’ in addressing God 
instead of ‘Thou’ (“Nanji’); a young man read the lesson, and then the 
sermon-lecture, never less than an hour in length, more commonly an 
hour and a half, was delivered. A hymn, followed by prayer from the 
leader, concluded the service. There were a few announcements, then 
the congregation rose as the leader left the platform. I have been 
impressed by the atmosphere of reverence in the meetings I have 
attended. I was half an hour early for Dr Yanaibara’s service. There 
were already a score of persons present, each quietly reading his Bible. 
The young man next to me was reading the Greek New Testament 
with the help of his Japanese Bible. There was no whispering, no 
noise. At the meetings I attended I have been reminded of Mary. 
The Church, I said to myself, is Martha, cumbered about much 
serving. 

As there is no organization within a local Meeting, so there is 
no national organization or federation. The nearest thing to this 
is the annual memorial meeting in Tokyo held on the anniversary of 
Uchimura’s death. Then the Mukyokai people gather from the far 
cities of Japan to hear a lecture on Uchimura; a banquet follows. 
On March 30th, 1957, nine hundred met for this occasion. There must 
be an ad hoc committee for this event; a thing like that cannot just 
happen, but there is neither national office nor secretary, no statistics, 
no year-book, not even a history of the movement. The commonest 
figure given for Mukyokai followers is 50,000, but this is simply 
guesswork. Men like Masaiki or Suzuki Toshiro know personally 
most of the leaders in the large cities, and doubtless exchange informa- 
tion by correspondence as well as at the time of the Uchimura an- 
niversary celebration. But one could say that Mukyokai adherents 
number 20,000 rather than 50,000 and not be challenged. Whatever 
the figure, it is important to remember that these Mukyokai adherents 
are not all committed Christians. They are simply members of a 
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meeting or subscribers to one of the many organs published by Muk- 
yokai leaders. X says that the turnover at these Meetings is large. 
Over the years he has been conscious of many new faces and of the 
disappearance of many familiar ones. 

A third characteristic of Mukyokai is the deeply scholarly nature 
of the movement. Uchimura began his professional life as an ichthyolo- 
gist and never lost his interest in science. Darwin’s Origin of Species 
was a book that he re-read many times. Reference has already been 
made to his wide reading in many fields. The great majority of the 
leaders of Mukyokai are professors or teachers, thoroughly competent 
in their own field, and well versed in the Bible. Dr Yanaibara made his 
name as an authority on colonial policy ; Masaike used to be a teacher 
of chemistry. Maeda, as stated above, is professor of European classical 
languages, Dr Nanbara was a professor of economics. Though amateurs 
in the Biblical field, they have produced many excellent commentaries 
on the Bible as a whole or on books of the Bible. Reference has already 
been made to Tsukamoto’s harmony and Kurozaki’s concordance. 
Smaller books are numerous—introductions to Christianity or the 
New Testament, expositions of Non-church Christianity doctrine. 
There is no other group in Japan, its size being borne in mind, that is 
as prolific in Christian literature as Mukyokai. Each leader, in the 
tradition of Uchimura, publishes a monthly magazine, containing 
some or all the sermons or expository lectures of the month, comments 
on current topics and a journal or diary. The contents are in any event 
largely Christian. Kurozaki’s subscription list contains nine hundred 
names; Dr Yanaibara has the largest, with between three and four 
thousand. 

The fourth aspect of Mukyokai is its evangelizing zeal. It is shaped 
and directed towards enquirers. The fact that the place of meeting is 
never a church is of help in this respect. It is easy for non-Christians to 
enter. In the tradition of Uchimura, and in contrast to many ordained 
ministers, the language, both of prayer and of discourse, is simple and 
direct. Though hearers are never pressured into signing cards or 
declaring themselves publicly as Christians—this was the abomination 
of desolation to Uchimura—the tradition that if they accept Christ in 
their hearts they must witness by their lives is strong. I asked one 

1X regards himself as a Mukyokai Christian and has attended Mukyokai meetings for 
the past twenty-two years. I am indebted to him for much information oer ig | 
Mukyokai meetings and personalities in Tokyo. Though he is critical of Mukyokai, I 


would not say he is hostile. He is like many Christians who clearly see the faults of the 
church to which they belong, and yet continue as members. 
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young man if he regarded himself as a Christian. He replied that he 
did. ‘When did you become a Christian?’ He did not know. ‘Do you 
witness as a Christian?’ ‘I am a graduate student, and I am known as a 
Christian because I attend Professor Maeda’s Bible class.’ 

Within a large Meeting smaller study-groups spring up. Dr Yanai- 
bara told me he had to restrain the enthusiasm of some of his disciples. 
He felt that they should not become leaders until they had learned 
more of the Bible. When an enthusiastic foliower has a disagreement 
with the leader whose Meeting he has been attending he usually leaves 
the Meeting and starts a study group of his own. (Is this evangelism, or 
ancient Protestant fissiparousness?) 

Fifthly, Uchimura’s anti-war convictions are faithfully retained by 
most Mukyokai leaders. Uchimura, at all times an ardent if critical 
patriot of Japan, supported his Government in the Sino-Japanese 
War of 1894-95. When he discovered that he had been under an 
illusion, he spoke out strongly against the betrayal of the noble aims 
and motives which the Japanese Government had professed to its 
people and the world at the beginning of the war. In the Russo- 
Japanese War ten years later he refused to be deceived a second time 
and, publicly as usual, said he would not support the Government. 
With this he laid bare the imperialism, deception and folly of modern 
war. The 1914-18 War confirmed his pacifist sentiments. (Mukyokai 
Christians do not use the term ‘pacifism’; it is always ‘hansenron’— 
‘anti-war-ism’.) 

It is not surprising that, with the coming of the war in China, the 
China Incident, as it was called in Japan, Mukyokai leaders should 
have provided in their speeches and writings some of the strongest 
opposition to the venture among Christian leaders in Japan. Dr 
Yanaibara was forced to resign his professorship in Tokyo University 
for his book on colonial policy in Manchuria. Masaike had to resign 
from the Shizuoka Koto Gakko (Junior College); Suzuki Sukeyoshi 
was imprisoned in all for eight years; Kurozaki’s monthly organ was 
suspended several times, until he finally decided he could not stand the 
loss and ceased publication. Dr Nanbara publicly spoke against the 
war, then maintained ‘manly silence’ (‘otokorashii chinmoku’) for the 
duration: he refused to lend his voice in support of it. Ishiga Osamu 
refused to report for conscription and was imprisoned several times. 
However, two of the nationally known leaders did seriously com- 
promise on the subject of war, according to Masaike. (That is one of 
the reasons that he gave for there being no history of the movement. 
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An author who thought of writing one did not wish to embarrass the 
two leaders.) 

From this brief description of Mukyokai one aspect emerges clearly: 
the Japanese pattern of the movement. Uchimura prided himself on 
the fact that, except for a few personal gifts from friends in the U.S.A., 
he and his work were completely self-supporting. Since his time 
Mukyokai has drawn no subsidy of any sort from abroad. Each 
Meeting expands as the numbers and donations grow—but all money 
comes from Japanese sources. The method of instruction, the enrolling 
of the class, the authority of the ‘sensei’—all are pure Japanese practice 
of ancient vintage. Mukyokai is a modern development of the ‘juku’, 
the private school which flourished before the days of universal 
education in Japan. Then some scholar would gather a band of students 
—‘deshi’ (disciples)—to study whatever branch of learning he had 
mastered. So Uchimura, and his lieutenants after him, gather their 
students, control the finances, appoint this one to look after the 
money, that one to handle the membership roll. It is quite feudalistic; 
there is no provision for discussion of policy. But why should the 
followers complain? The leader has not solicited their custom; they 
have come to him on his own terms. The national gathering on the 
‘name-day’, the anniversary of the death of Uchimura, is also Japanese. 
Mukyokai is an authentic Japanese form of Christianity. 


THE DEFICIENCIES AND MERITS OF MUKYOKAI 


One hesitates to sit in judgment on fellow-Christians who are 
sincere, who are earnest students of the Word of God, who bear a 
good witness for Jesus Christ in their lives and who, in many instances, 
have suffered for their faith. Moreover, I am conscious that value- 
judgments in this matter depend to a large degree on the ecclesiastical 
background and belief of the critic; obviously an Anglican and a 
Quaker would estimate Mukyokai differently. What one would regard 
as a defect another would see as a virtue, and the same features can 
be regarded as both fault and virtue. It is therefore only in a very 
tentative and humble way that I venture to criticize friends in whom 
the love of Jesus shines and who have co-operated so cordially in 
providing material for this study. 

In the first place, it must be said that Mukyokai is God’s judgment 
on the churches. It is because the Church is split into denominations, 
is sectarian and intolerant in spirit, is dominated so frequently by 

western culture and churches, is often dogmatic, formalistic and cold 
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that Mukyokai arose in the first place and still continues. Mukyokai 
Christians say that New Testament Christianity is a religion of the 
spirit, that its emphasis is on love, on Christian witness and not on 
creeds, dogmas, liturgies and organization. No one can deny this. 
St Paul’s great battle was against the yoke of bondage of the letter, 
the form, the rite. If these things are necessary for the life of the 
Church, they should take a strictly secondary place. 

The brief survey which the writer undertook bore out the fact that 
even to-day Mukyokai is a movement of protest against the churches. 
The question first was, ‘How many people have entered your church 
from Mukyokai?’ and the second, ‘How many church members have 
you lost to Mukyokai?’ The replies and figures were too small to give 
a clue to the question of the relation of church and non-church. 
Sixteen hundred answer post-cards were sent to ministers of the eight 
denominations; only 739 replies were received. The accessions to the 
churches totalled 84, the losses, 100. No scientific socio-religious 
conclusion can be drawn from this, but it suggests two things: there 
is very little coming and going between Mukyokai and the churches; 
and second, the discontent of churchmen with the Church operates 
to the advantage of Mukyokai. I say this last with some assurance 
because of the startling answer I received at one of Mr Kurozaki’s 
Sunday morning services. He had kindly given me permission to ask 
questions of those present when the service was over. There were 
seventy-five present; I had counted them carefully. Among other 
questions, I asked, ‘How many of you here were formerly members of 
churches, or attended church regularly?’ Almost half raised their 
hands. (Some shred of decency prevented me from counting them.) 
. . . (Mr Kurozaki was staggered. ‘I had no idea, no idea; this is a 
surprise to me,’ he muttered.) Two who had raised their hands expressed 
their reason for leaving the Church. One said he had left because his 
minister so frequently attacked other denominations; the other, 
because they were always badgering people to make a decision 
for Christ and be baptized. In short, Mukyokai is a movement of 
protest, for one reason or other, on the part of Christians, against the 
Church—exactly as it was in Uchimura’s day. Other leaders pride 
themselves on being evangelists, drawing their followers from the 
great non-Christian harvest fields of Japan. But I suspect that if the 
same test were carried out in their Meetings, there might be the same 
disconcerting results. 

On the other hand—and I need refer only briefly to this point— 
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Mukyokai Christians are wrong when, in théir interpretation of the , 


Church they minimize the part that Baptism the Lord’s Supper and 
organization played in the New Testament Church. It is clear from 
the pages of the New Testament that as early as the appointment of 
the seven deacons in Acts, organization was accepted. Secondly, 
Mukyokai critics show insufficient appreciation of the fact that the 
formation of the Canon of the New Testament, the hardening of 
dogma and ecclesiastical organization were due, not to perversity and 
pride, but to the need, notably from the second century on, to protect 
the Church from heresy. Thirdly, they are exceedingly naive in their 
social psychology if they believe that Christianity alone of all religions 
can exist in the unorganized way in which they conduct Mukyokai. 
Buddhism, Shinto, the mushrooming new Japanese religions are all 
organized. All the influential economic and cultural bodies in a country 
are organized. We are not maintaining that Christianity should 


imitate any of these corporations, but simply that it cannot exist ina | 


highly organized society without a minimal organization. When 
Mukyokai Christians meet on Sunday they hold in their hands symbols 
of their dependence on the Church—Bibles and hymn books. 

Secondly, Mukyokai as a fellowship is cold. There are no purely 
social gatherings—apart from little groups of friends who meet 
together, nothing that is done socially as part of the Meeting. Chatting 
before and after the Sunday morning service is frowned on: ‘It is not 
done’. Since there is no celebration of the Lord’s Supper, the only 
fellowship that can develop is in the Sunday morning Meeting itself. 
I have felt a sense of reverence at these meetings, but not a sense of 
a corporate body in the bonds of Christ. 

Parallel to this is the criticism that there is no pastoral work per- 
formed by leader or adherent. This is not altogether true. Each leader 
receives free-will offerings for charitable work conducted by him 
within his group. In Dr Yanaibara’s meeting this work is called the 
‘Lepta Society’, which suggests some organization. However, in most 
instances there appears to be no committee or organization for pastoral 
work. The leader alone is responsible for visitation and for distribution 
of funds. The method is that of the ‘juku’—the ‘sensei’ is responsible 
for his disciples. Though each leader whom I questioned on this point 
was confident that cases of severe need were always met, I cannot help 
feeling that, in view of the reticence of many Japanese in cases of 
distress and of the small amount of pastoral visitation done in the 
organized churches, this criticism is not unfair. 
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There is no Mukyokai Sunday school or systematic Christian 
education of the young. ,, 

Though churches have been criticized for not extending their 
evangelistic efforts into rural parts, it can safely be said that Mukyokai 
is even more exclusively urban. I have heard of only one or two small 
towns where there are Mukyokai groups. Most of its work is done in 
the largest cities—Tokyo, Osaka, Nagoya, Kyoto, Kobe. Kanazawa, 
a city of 200,000, has no Mukyokai Meeting. Moreover, those attracted 
are almost exclusively the intellectuals. There are a few factory workers 
and shopkeepers among the adherents, but most of them are teachers, 
professors, students, doctors and other members of the professional 
classes. In meetings I have attended the male sex was in a small 
majority; all age-groups were well represented, though the young 
predominated. 

One of the most serious criticisms of Mukyokai is its anarchic 
character. Groups, under some dissatisfied leader, seem often to split 
off from the larger Meetings. There is nothing in Mukyokai tradition 
of the Body of Christ, no strong corporate sense. The only authority 
is the Bible, and the individual is free to interpret it as he chooses. 
There is no effort at control, there can be none. Frequently these 
small groups that separate from the larger bodies develop millenarian 
tendencies. 

All the above suggests the answer to Dr Brunner’s hope that Muk- 
yokai is the true ecclesia, that it will help to bridge the gap between 
the churches. The truth of the matter is that Mukyokai is simply 
another Christian sect. One mark of sectarianism is the apologia 
which is maintained, in doctrine and sermon, as a justification for the 
existence of the sect. Mukyokai literature, beginning with Uchimura, 
abounds in this apologia. Uchimura, however, a few months before 
his death, wrote a paper, unpublished until its inclusion in the com- 
plete works, entitled, ‘Why I am not a Mukyokaishugisha (non- 
churcher) like those that are popular today’. In it he said that he 
did not want to be regarded as a non-churcher as they were developing 
at that time—twenty-seven years ago: ‘With me Non-churchism 
is not an “ism” for the sake of attacking the Church. It is a 
“shugi” (ism) for proclaiming my faith, not an ism for the sake 
of an ism.’ Yamamoto Taijiro, himself a disciple of Uchimura, says 
that though he belongs to Mukyokai by definition, he is not a Muk- 
yokai man in the way in which others are. He quotes the above words 
of Uchimura and says that Mukyokai to-day is nothing more than 
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a sect—that it also has become ‘hardened’ and exclusive.’ X says that 
Mukyokai is a sect ‘with all the faults of the churches, and maybe a 
few more’. 

When Dr Brunner persuaded Mukyokai leaders and church leaders 
to come to a conference to discuss bridging the gap between Christian 
bodies, Mr Tsukamoto, one of the best-known leaders of Mukyokai, 
was receptive and co-operative. But he found little response among 
his adherents, and next Sunday morning the usual placard outside 
his place of meeting, ‘Bible lecture. Tsukamoto Sensei’, was replaced 
by one with the inscription, ‘Mukyokai lecture. Tsukamoto Sensei’. 
X, who told me this, said that it was the work of Tsukamoto’s adherents, 
who were opposed to any talk of union with the churches. Personally 
I feel that there is little possibility of Mukyokai joining the Church— 
any church. There is no mind towards union on the part of Mukyokai. 
How could there be a union of bodies with no central organization 
or federation? Most Mukyokai leaders feel a strong sense of mission 
to carry on as they are, reaching, as they believe, the unevangelized. 

Having said all this, one must admit that most of the criticisms 
given above apply in varying measure to the Church. Protestantism 
is schismatic; Mukyokai is simply continuing the tradition of fission. 
There are many churches which are cold, many in which pastoral work 
is inadequately performed. The writer’s attitude is that of St Paul: 
‘whether in pretence or in truth, Christ is proclaimed’, though there is 
little of pretence in Mukyokai Christians—they are in earnest. This 
article may have given the impression that there is considerable hostility 
towards the churches among Mukyokai Christians. This is not the 
case. There is, rather, a critical attitude towards the churches for their 
emphasis on dogma, ritual and organization. I would say that there is 
much less hostility towards the churches among Mukyokai than there 
is among many sects. Two or three times when I asked Mukyokai 
groups or leaders what their attitude to the churches was, they replied : 
“We feel friendly towards the churches. They have their place. If only 
they would subordinate organization and dogma to living faith and 
witness through Christian living, we would have nothing against them.’ 
I am an ordained minister and a missionary; I always introduced 
myself as such when I explained my purpose in visiting Mukyokai 
groups and leaders, and I received nothing but a warm welcome as a 
brother in Christ. 

What is the future of Mukyokai? It will probably continue as it 
? Yamamoto Taijiro: Uchimura Kanzo pp. 83-84. Kadokawa Shoten, Tokyo. 1957. 
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is, reaching numbers of people that the Church does not touch. Already 
a new generation of leaders has arisen, men who were too young to 
be immediate disciples of Uchimura, and they are carrying on in the 
tradition of Bible study, teaching and writing. They are sowing the 
seed and God can bring in the harvest. Dr Takagi Yasaka, a retired 
professor who is highly respected in educational circles in Tokyo and 
who was in his younger days a disciple of Uchimura, believes that the 
chief function of Mukyokai is among intellectuals, who tend to fight 
shy of the ecclesiasticism of the churches. With their emphasis on the 
| study of the Bible, a living faith and the witness of Christian living, 
unburdened by institutionalism and the perpetual struggle to be 
solvent, Mukyokai presents a constant challenge to the Church to 
seek ‘that good part which shall not be taken away from her’. 
W. H. H. NORMAN 











ATONEMENT IN JUDAISM AND THE 
MISSIONARY APPROACH 


By Eric S. GABE 


| a the July 1957 issue of this Review we began a study of the Atone- 

ment in Judaism with the twofold aim of providing the would-be 
missionary to the Jews with an insight into some prayers and practices 
of Israel at the season of Yom Kippur (Day of Atonement), and of 
helping him to discover how some of these ‘Jewish elements could be 
absorbed into church life in a transposed and Christian key’. We 
proceed now to consider further prayers and ceremonies of the Jewish 
home. 


III. THE BLESSING OF THE CANDLES 


On the eve of Yom Kippur, as on that of other solemn feasts and 
fasts, two or more candles are lit by the mistress of the house. 
Only in exceptional circumstances will this ceremony be performed by 
a man, for instance when his wife is ill or unavoidably absent from 
home, or if the solemnity occurs shortly after confinement; otherwise 
this is the woman’s privilege and duty, symbolizing her endeavour of 
maintaining the light of God in the Jewish home. 

The act of blessing the candles is usually preceded and followed by 
supplications, whispered in Hebrew or in the mother tongue. Often, 
Prayer Books provide these non-liturgical prayers, but extemporary 
supplications are also allowed. We give below a translation of a Yiddish 
Techinnah ( =Supplication) set in Machzor Kol Bo. 

O Lord of the Universe! May the observance of the commandment to kindle the 
lights in honour of Yom Kippur be accepted as if it were the commandment given 
to the High Priest, who went to the beloved Temple to kindle the lights. As his 
service was ted, so may mine be also. Thy word is a lamp unto my feet and a 
peau. ee ee renee may my observance 

the commandment to ki the lights be accepted to the end that the eyes of 
children be enlightened in the beloved pe | Torah. I beseech God—blessed be 

—at these lights, too, that my observance of the commandment of lights may be 
accepted as the light that burned from the oil in the Sanctuary and did not go out. 


Through the merit of the light of the beloved Day of Atonement which all we, 
women, kindle with the fire of the candles that we bless in honour of the Day of 


1 Machzor Kol Bo, vol. Yom Kippur, p. 15. New York: Hebrew Publishing Co. 
394 
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Atonement, may it be that our children’s light shine in the Torah, and their stars 
cas fortune shine in heaven, that they may be able to support their wives and 

ildren with good will. ce Rage ye pag tag gy tapsng oh angele 
our patriarchs and matriarchs and of the Holy Tribes. May we be as pure as a 
child now born of his mother. Amen. 


There are several important concepts in this prayer which should be 
carefully noted. Atonement is closely interwoven with the sacrificial 
service of the Temple of old and its priesthood, with the Psalms—the 
hymn book of that Temple—the divine revelation and heroes of the 
past, but is never left there. Again and again the family is brought in; 
and the prayer ends with a request for the highest possible degree of 
human purity. Atonement passing through symbolism into reality is 
the burden of this supplication. 

The woman then lights the candles, covers her eyes with both hands 
and says the following blessings (in Hebrew): 
Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, King of the Universe, who hast hallowed us 


with Thy commandments and hast bidden us to kindle the lights of the Day of 
Atonement.! 


Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, King of the Universe, who hast kept us alive, 
and hast preserved us, and hast enabled us to reach this season. 

The second blessing, commonly known as ‘Shehecheyanw’ (from the 
Hebrew word rendered here ‘who hast kept us alive’), is said not only 
on this occasion, but whenever the Jew witnesses an important event, 
and is the most solemn expression of his feelings of gratitude for bless- 
ings vouchsafed to him by the Almighty. 

And now that the candles are lit and blessed, signifying that the Day 
of Atonement has begun, the woman continues to pray quietly for a 
while, in her mother tongue, or in Hebrew, or reads a prayer composed 
in both languages. These ‘Supplications’ vary in different editions. Thus, 
the Machzor Or Le-Israel* provides no prayer at all at this point, 
implying that extemporary supplications may be used. Rabbi Harris M. 
Lazarus*® provides a prayer in English, to be followed by Psalms 130 
and 131 also in English. The Machzor Kol Bo‘ has one in Hebrew and 
Yiddish; we shall consider the last of these alternatives, as being 
theologically more comprehensive. In the translation we offer, the 
Yiddish material is printed in italics, to distinguish it from the Hebrew. 
‘Before I begin to open my mouth in Thy presence,’ she says, 

1 The Hebrew name given to this day is found either in the singular or in the plural. 

2 Hebrew Publishing Co., New York, 1928. 

3 Rabbi H. M. Lazarus: The Ways of Her Household, Part 1, pp. 74-77, Myers, 


London, 1923. 
4 Op. cit., pp. 16-17. 
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to utter a Thee prayers and petitions, O God, our Father which art in heaven, 
and we, Sage vay of Israel, are Thy children, 1 will approach Thy presence 
to ask of Thy dear Name 


that Thou wouldest i my bitter heart and my 
straying thoughts that I might not, God forbid, stumble by the words of my mouth. 


She continues to speak in this preparatory section of the godly fear 
which possesses her on account of God’s greatness and of her own 
insignificance. ‘For, what am I,’ she asks, ‘and what is my life? . . . 
My days pass by as a shadow and as a cloud do they dissipate. . . .’ 
The very memory of her will vanish and will never be again. And yet, 
she dares to speak to God because of His mighty wonders without 
number. And now she says something that may cause surprise to the 
uninitiated missionary: she does not rely on her good works before 
God. 


Not on my good works do I base my assurance but on Thy many mercies and on Thy 
plentiful \ovingkindness do I lean . . . and on the gates of tears, as our sages have 
written, ‘All the gates are closed, except the gates Seams. ory 

Nor is her vision limited to this world; the white garments of the 
Officiants in the Synagogue are explained to be an emulation of the 
angelic service in heaven. Echoes of Isaiah’s prophecy are heard and 
applied to the Day of Atonement. 

I pray Thee therefore, my dear God, to make the sins of Thy people Israel as 
white as snow and as wool, and blot out their transgressions that they may be 
remembered no more for ever. 

Again she refers to the ancestors of Israel, this time to plead the value 
of their meritorious deeds against an adverse sentence in the heavenly 
tribunal. ‘I beseech Thee,’ she says, 

dear merciful God, remember in our favour the mercies of our holy patriarchs Abraham. 


Isaac and Jacob and of our holy matriarchs Sarah and Rebekah, Rachel and Leah, 
and tear Thou up the evil of our condemnation. 


She asks for cleansing and real sorrow for all bad deeds committed 
throughout the year; she pleads for strength to keep the fast, for 
expectant mothers that they may not be tempted to eat or be harmed 
by fasting ; she anticipates the liturgical intercessions in the Synagogue 
by praying for a long life for the womenfolk, lest their husbands 
become widowers and their children orphans. She refers then to the 
ceremony just performed and asks for certain favours based on the 
symbolism of light and fire. As she had said a blessing over the candles, 
so might the Lord enlighten her sentence with His mercy, her soul with 
good deeds throughout the coming year. And now an eschatological 
note is sounded. 
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And tye the merit of this blessing Fags candles protect me, dear God, that 
the light of my life grow not dark, that Thou seal me not unto death. But should the 
time to die have come, protect me, O merciful Father, that I burn not in the fire of 
Gehenna, through the merit of the fire I kindled in honour of the Day of Atonement. 
May I be granted the enjoyment of Thy light in Paradise with all the eos 
women, and with our mothers Sarah and Rebekah, Rachel and Leah. And enlighten, 
dear God, the eyes of my husband and of my children in Thy Holy Torah as I have 
filled my house with the light blessed in honour of the Day of Atonement. Lord of the 
Universe, remember unto us the merit of blessing the candles to-day in honour of the 
boy of Atonement, and make Thy Face to shine upon Zion and upon Jerusalem. Amen. 


The four Last Things are clearly stated at the end of this supplication ; 
but eschatology is not left on the purely theological plane: the husband, 
the family are brought in and are set now within an eschatological and 
historic-redemptive framework, since the reference to Zion and Jeru- 
salem is admittedly Messianic in character. 

However much such prayers may seem to rely on the inherent virtue 
of a ceremony duly observed, we must not be misled into thinking that 
there is any value in ceremonial without ethics. Jewish theologians are 
very clear on this point; to them, as much as to St James, ‘faith without 
works is dead’. Perhaps the newest evidence that has come to light, 
the so-called Dead Sea Scrolls, emphasizes this fact in a most poignant 
and adequate manner. If a man does not amend his way of life, 


he cannot be cleared y mere ceremonies of atonement, nor cleansed by any water 
of ablution, nor ified by immersion in lakes or rivers, nor purified by any bath. 
Unclean, unclean he remains so long as he rejects the government of God and 
refuses the discipline of communion with Him. For it is only through the spiritual 
apprehension of God’s truth that man’s ways can be properly directed. Only thus 
can all his iniquities be shriven so that he can gaze upon the true light of life. Onl 
through the ng Spee can he achieve union with God’s truth and be purged of 
his iniquities. Only by a spirit of uprightness and humility can his sin be atoned. 
pos pe gy ay ion of his soul to all the ordinances of God can his flesh be 
made clean. Only thus can it really be pert with waters of ablution. Only thus 
can it really be sanctified by waters of purification. And only thus can he ran A 
direct his steps to walk blamelessly through all the vicissitudes of his destiny in a 
the ways of God. . . . Then indeed will he be acceptable before God like an atonement- 
offering which meets with His pleasure.’ 


IV. THE PROBLEM OF IDENTIFICATION 


A number of conclusions will have to be drawn both of a theological 
and of a practical nature once the above facts are known. However, 
before this is done, it is imperative to clarify the issue of identification, 


1 Theodor H. Gaster: The Scriptures of the Dead Sea Sect (The Manual of Discipline), 
pp. 52-53. London: Secker and Warburg, 1957. 
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namely whether an identification of the missionary with the Jewish 
subject of his work is to take place at all and, if so, in what manner 
and to what extent this is to be. 

The missionary may adopt one of the two possible attitudes towards 
the people among whom he labours in the Gospel. He may regard 
himself as somehow superior to these people, because he is a Christian 
and they are not. He will feel awkward in their presence, will avoid 
real social contact with them—at the same time expecting them to 
attend his religious services and to accept his teaching. If they are a 
sensitive race, is it really strange to find that they are not impressed 
by his words and that his work is of little consequence? On the other 
hand, he may realize the need for identification of the pastor with his 
flock, of the evangelist with the unconverted and will spend much time 
in prayer with this aim in view. The quality of his ministry will then 
be changed. Perhaps the experience of Archibald Lang Fleming, the 
first Bishop of the Arctic, is what he needs. In a posthumous auto- 
biography,’ under the title of his episcopal signature Archibald The 
Arctic, we find the following reflections : 

Often the picture of the glowing stove in the mission-house kitchen came as a 
torture to my mind. I wrestled with myself. Deep in my soul I knew that the deepest 

of any teacher comes from being able to say from the heart, ‘I sat where 
they sat’. In a marvellous way once I had conquered my weakness and become freed 
from the restless complexities of civilization I was able to enjoy primal peace. 
Many another Arctic man will testify to the truth of this statement. 
All great and lasting work in the spiritual realm was accomplished by 
men with a similar mentality. Luther’s German translation of the Bible 
is a case in point. This work, which has been called ‘the text-book of 
reformed Christianity’, was the product of a mind convinced that if the 
German were to understand the Bible, the translators should not ask 
‘Latin characters how to speak German; you must ask the mother in 
the home, the children in the street, the ordinary man in the market 
place, and watch their mouths how they speak, and translate accordingly. 
So they will understand . . .. Examples could be multiplied many times, 
but these will serve to show that durable missionary work demands 
identification with the field. Not with the sins of the people, of course ; 
but with the revelation Almighty God has already granted them, should 
such revelation be accessible to him. This may mean that the missionary 
will have to disabuse his mind of some prejudices, jokes, nick-names 
and perhaps even some erroneous doctrines which he may have 
assimilated by failing to exercise his critical faculties. He will have to 
1 New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1957. 
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make an honest, sustained effort ‘to sit where they sit’, if he desires to 
bring the word of the Lord to these captives. He should not treat them 
as if in their present condition they had no spiritual revelation but only 
one ‘of the letter which killeth’, Properly seen, his task will be not to 
destroy the existing religious edifice of Judaism but, remembering that 
his Lord had come not to destroy the Law but to fulfil it, he will 
endeavour to make his own contribution to the religion of the Jews, 
patiently, honestly and lovingly trying to discover how out of Judaism 
and Christianity there may arise in God’s own time a Church of Israel 
in the Holy Land. This may appear to be a bold proposition, fraught 
with numerous difficulties and causing perplexing questions at almost 
every stage of development. But organic missionary work has never 
been easy. He will be helped in his task by the knowledge that Syna- 
gogue and Church were not always opposed to each other. If, as Mgr 
L. Duchesne puts it in his Christian Worship,’ ‘any resemblance and 
relationship between them was rather the resemblance and relationship 
of two hostile brothers’, he may ask: How much longer must these 
brothers quarrel? Is it not high time for a reconciliation? He will 
remember that ‘not only for its foundations, but also for a further step— 
long after the break with Judaism—in the development of its worship, 
the Christian Church levied on Jewish practices’. * He will, therefore, 
try to find out whether there are not perchance some other Jewish 
principles and practices, consonant with the Gospel, on which the 
Church should levy for her own enrichment and to fulfil her missionary 
task. The material provided under the heading ‘The Blessing of the 
Candles’ could be of use in this search. By making the necessary mental 
adaptation, we may learn much for our purpose from a report published 
recently by a Joint Conference on Relations between Anglican and 
Presbyterian Churches, especially when it describes the goal in the 
following terms :* 
We believe that along the lines indicated a road may be found from our present 
state of division to one in which the Churches concerned, having absorbed enriching 
elements from one another’s historic traditions and recognized one another's 
ministries without doubt or scruple, will not only be in full intercommunion but will 
also exhibit more fully the catholicity proper to the One Church of Christ. 
Of course, it may readily be argued that this catholic aim could be 
attained more easily and more properly where two Christian churches 
1 Mgr L. Duchesne: Christian Worship, p. 7, Fourth Engl. Ed. London: S.P.C.K., 1912. 


2 Dr F. Gavin in his essay ‘The Eucharist in East and West’, contained in Liturgy and 
Worship, edited by W. K. Lowther Clarke and Charles Harris. London: S.P.C.K., 1954, 
109 


p. 
3 London: S.P.C.K., 1957, p. 18. 
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are concerned, but what catholicity could be expected or even desired 
from Jew and Christian? Dr H. H. Rowley might help us to find the 
answer : 


Christ . . . was born a Jew, inheriting the culture and faith of the Jews, and while 
His message and His salvation are for all men, it is in Judaism spencer a 
sy epee for His work is to be sought, and Judaism alone can provide the cl 
to the understanding of His mission and message." 

If we are prepared to accept the fact that ‘Christ was born a Jew’— 
and not very long ago there were quite a few men in some European 
countries who would reject it on racial grounds—and if Synagogue and 
Church may be likened to hostile brothers, is it too much to desire 
and expect from them a catholicity based on a family relationship in 
which an old quarrel is being settled by the immortal love of the 
Atonement of Christ? 


Eric S. GABE 


1H. H. Rowley, The Re-discovery of the Old Testament. London: Jas, Clarke, 1945, 
p. 10. 














THE CHURCH IN TAHITI 
By G. PREIss 


= Church in Tahiti goes back to the day, March Sth, 1797, when 
the ship Duff, carrying the first workers of the London Missionary 
Society to come to the Pacific Islands, dropped anchor off Tahiti, an 
event that was celebrated on July 4th, 1956, by the unveiling of a 
memorial on the exact spot where the English missionaries landed. 

Since 1813, when the first Tahitians were received into the Christian 
Church, that Church has passed through many trials, whether from the 
efforts of paganism to sweep it away, or from the deliberate attempts 
of Roman Catholicism to stamp out a Christian structure which it 
regarded as a heresy and which, at the price of heavy sacrifice, had 
already by that time won numerous islands and groups of islands for 
the Faith. Add to this the later depredations caused by the coming of 
the independent sects and, worst of all, the constant battle against the 
demoralizing effects of contact with the crews of visiting ships, who 
introduced into the islands alcohol and many immoral habits of the 
so-called civilized countries. 

It was at a moment when the young church, deprived of its mission- 
aries as a result of Roman Catholic pressure in government quarters, 
was at its lowest ebb, that the first missionaries of the Paris Evangelical 
Missionary Society, responding to the appeal of the people, arrived, 
in 1863, and transformed a dying church into one that was triumphantly 
to fulfil its apostolate among people scattered over islands set in a 
marine surface of 2,000,000 square kilometres. 

In 1951 the population of this area totalled 63,000, fifty-three per 
cent of whom were young people under twenty years of age. There 
were 54,000 Tahitians, 2,500 white people and 6,500 Chinese. Confes- 
sionally they numbered 38,000 Protestants, 15,000 Roman Catholics, 
1,200 Mormons, 2,000 dissident Mormons, 700 Adventists and 
roughly 6,000 of no declared religion. 

People often ask why, after 140 years, the (Church of Tahiti is not 
autonomous. The Tahiti pastors reply that their church has not yet 
come of age. The majority of the missionaries find it difficult to answer 
the question, even after measuring it against the three criteria which 
determine the maturity of a church: 1. Is it self-governing? 2. Can 
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it provide church services for the spiritual needs of its members and 


can it evangelize in the country and beyond? 3. Can it meet its financial 
obligations? 


Is THE TAHITI CHURCH SELF-GOVERNING ? 


In principle, yes. It has its own Constitution, promulgated by 
government decrees of 1884 and 1929. The organization, adapted to 
the Presbyterian synodal system, was worked out by the French 
missionaries, but was only accepted by the Government after long and 
difficult argument. It restored to the Church its authority and put an 
end to the anarchy which had been caused by the laws of 1851 and 
1852, which had put autonomy into the hands of the Church for the 
sole purpose of removing the Church from the authority of the London 
Missionary Society. (Anybody could be elected pastor by the leading 
people of the country, ‘without distinction of confession’.) With the 
new Constitution went a church discipline, strongly inspired by that 
which the Church had itself drawn up in 1817. 

According to the decree of 1884 the Paris mission was officially in 
charge of the Tahitian Church, an undertaking which did not satisfy 
the Government, for it insisted on a right of control through the 
oversight of the decisions taken by the Higher Council of the Tahitian 
churches. The three organs of church government are the Parish 
Council (Conseil de Paroisse), the District Council (Conseil d’Arron- 
dissement) and the Higher Council (Conseil Supérieur). 

1. Parish Government. The Parish Council is composed of the 
pastor and of four to twelve deacons, in whose election any Protestant 
over twenty-one years of age may take part. The 38,000 Protestants 
are distributed over sixty-one parishes, a few out-stations and numerous 
smaller groups (these last mostly in the islands where the Roman 
Catholics or the Mormons form the majority). Papeete, the capital of 
French Oceania, has a French-speaking parish and the beginnings of a 
Chinese parish ; and in New Caledonia a large parish is taking shape 
among the Tahitian colony. 

Tahitian parishes are composed of several groups, totalling anything 
from fifty to three hundred people, who live in the same quarter or are 
of the same origin (either as to family or as to island). The groups 
have Biblical names—Galilee, Nazareth, Zion, etc. They have deacons 
to lead them and meeting houses for their activities. Each group has a 
choir, with its own place in the church services on Sunday. With the 
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parishes strung out, as they are, all along the coasts, this division into 
groups (a very ancient custom), is of great convenience for the parish 
activities, as long as self-centredness and rivalry do not break the 
unity between the groups of a single parish. The parish, moreover, is 
divided into professing (communicant) members and adherents (the 
‘interior’ and the ‘exterior’ parish). The ‘interior parish’, the people 
called Ekalesia, average some fifteen per cent of the Protestants. 
They come under the discipline of the Church and are specially super- 
vised by the Council of the Deacons. They have many obligations and 
must be able to take services and Bible meetings. The ‘exterior parish’ 
consists of the greater number of baptized people, children, adolescents 
and adults, who are not communicants. They are called Taurearea 
(people still at the ‘good-time’ age), or, again, Feia Aroha (people to 
be pitied). Not being ‘under the law’, they are free to do what is for- 
bidden to the Ekalesia. They are the worker-ants of the parish and 
take part in its life through their singing, their physical labours and 
their material means. 

According to the statutes, the Parish Council, or Council of Deacons, 
is responsible for the physical, moral and spiritual well-being of all the 
Protestants of the district. The pastor is its president, ex officio. The 
deacons are elected by the parish, to serve for five years. The candidates 
are nominated by the Council after an examination in the Bible by 
the Parish Council and by delegates of the District Council. The 
choice of the deacons is very important, for they play an outstanding 
réle in the Tahitian Church. Their task is often heavier than that of 
the pastor. They direct all the activities of their group, hold church 
services and meetings, visit the sick and the afflicted, take funerals and 
look after the entire material life of the group, with its collections, 
building programmes, receptions into the Church. In addition the 
deacon is responsible, with his colleagues on the Council, for the 
parish as a whole: he preaches in the church, administers Holy 
Communion, both in the church and to the sick, and undertakes many 
tasks in collaboration with the pastor. The Council meets once a 
month, before the preparation service for Holy Communion which 
precedes the first Sunday in the month. It examines the conduct of the 
communicants and the groups before going into questions of parish 
organization. 

The direction of the parishes, we must admit, is becoming increasingly 
difficult, as regards getting the Tahitians to recognize authority. They 
are a charming people, but known for their lack of discernment and 
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of constancy, and often behaving like spoilt and capricious children, 
going off on the slightest of pretexts and quickly losing interest. There 
have always been clashes of authority, either between the pastor and 
the local chief, or between the Council of Deacons and one of the 
groups which may, for instance, have in it a bad element with which 
the deacon is unable to deal and whose vengeance takes the form of 
staying away from church services and Christian festivals and not 
giving to the collections. These clashes of authority are multiplied by 
the introduction of political and sporting groups; and the trials of 
strength which result from them are not spiritually beneficial. The 
authority of the Parish Councils clearly suffers from the lack of spiritual 
and intellectual culture among the pastors and deacons. Either too 
authoritative or too easy-going and timorous, they apply discipline 
either in a partial spirit or with a cold legalism, but rarely in the 
spirit of the Gospel. All too often they are tempted to prop up their 
crumbling authority by getting in with the political or financial leaders. 
Much more should be done by the entire ‘interior parish’ to resist the 
infiltration into the districts, which are almost entirely Protestant, of 
developments which flout moral standards and Christian traditions. 
The Church has certainly lost ground in the matter of shouldering 
its responsibilities in the political and social life of the country. With 
an authority exercised with piety, courteous firmness and intelligence, 
it would still be easy to direct a Tahitian parish. Responsible Tahitians 
are excellent organizers, but poor treasurers. Financial administration 
still requires to be strictly supervised. 

2. The government of the church districts (Synode Régional). When 
the Higher Council of the Churches of Tahiti was instituted in 1884, 
its authority extended only over three districts, comprising the parishes 
of Tahiti and of Moorea, the islands ceded to France by the King, 
Pomarev. The churches of the Leeward Islands, the Austral Islands, 
the Marquesas, the Tuamotu and the Gambier Islands were added 
only in 1929, having till then been directly dependent on the L.M.S. 
and the Paris mission. 

To-day there are six districts: three are in the centre of French 
Oceania : West Tahiti (including the town of Papeete), East Tahiti and 
Moorea-Maiao, 20 km. and 50 km. respectively west of Tahiti; in the 
north-west, about 200 km. away, the Leeward Islands, with five 
principal islands, almost entirely Protestant, form the fourth; to the 
south-south-west, from 500 km. to 1200 km. away, the Austral Islands, 
with four all-Protestant islands and one (Tubuai) divided by five 
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confessions, the fifth; and the sixth covers, to the east, 350 km. away, 
the Tuamotu archipelago, with its eighty low-lying islands, mostly 
Roman Catholic and Mormon, with the strongly Roman Catholic 
Gambier Islands at its south-east extremity, and to the north-east the 
Marquesas group, with eleven almost entirely Roman Catholic islands. 
Each parish sends the pastor and two deacons to its District Council. 
The missionaries are still the presidents, though since 1952 Tahitian 
vice-presidents have been elected to the councils. The Council meets 
once or twice a year, studies the parish reports, examines, instals or 
disciplines the deacons, proposes candidates for the Pastoral School, 
requests, where necessary, disciplinary measures against pastors, 
chooses the delegates for the Higher Council and studies all the 
questions to be submitted to the latter body. It has no budget of its 
own. The widely scattered character of each district and the un- 
certainty of communications involve a certain disconnectedness in the 
management of the districts, and there is a tendency to present rather 
‘rosy’ reports which do not always reflect the moral and spiritual state 
of a parish. Material or disciplinary matters, moreover, loom large, 
rather at the expense of the cure of souls. But the parishes accept the 
decisions of the District Council, which in turn accepts those of the 
Higher Council. 

3. The government of the whole Tahitian Church. The Higher 
Council meets annually, assembling twenty-six delegates from the six 
districts, who elect the president, a vice-president and the treasurer 
from among the missionaries. Since 1953 a Tahitian has been elected 
as vice-president, and thus enters on his apprenticeship in the steering 
of what people are fond of calling ‘the six-masted ship’. To the Higher 
Council are submitted the minutes and decisions of the Permanent 
Commission, reports from the District Councils, the committee of the 
Pastoral School, the youth movements, the representative of Protestant 
education and from its own treasurer. It discusses the budget, votes or 
abrogates the laws, places or recalls pastors, authorizes consecrations, 
the building of churches, the purchase or sale of parish belongings. 
It decides all questions vital to the Protestant Church in Tahiti. The 
Permanent Commission, which is responsible for the management of 
the Church during the year, is composed of a majority of pastors and 
Tahitian deacons. 

The réle of the mission, in relation to the Higher Council, is to give 
it advice and guidance, but not orders. The Council still being officially 
connected with the Government through the Concordat, it is essential 
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that the president should be of adequate spiritual and intellectual 
calibre, and it is in the interests of the Church as well. There are 
several promising young pastors who in due course will be able to 
assume the presidency, but there is still some distance to go in bringing 
the Council members as a whole to realize the fulness of their task, 
beyond mere administration, in the pastoral and evangelizing field, 
and it is here that the missionaries still have much to do. 


DoES THE TAHITIAN CHURCH PROVIDE CHURCH SERVICES FOR THE 
SPIRITUAL NEEDS OF PEOPLE, AND DOES IT EVANGELIZE, BOTH AT HOME 
AND FURTHER AFIELD? 


We answer, yes, for the following reasons: 

Ever since it came into being the Tahitian Church has been remark- 
able for the number of its services and devotional meetings, certainly 
designed to keep these rather inconstant people up to the mark. On 
Sundays there are three services and several meetings, the main service 
generally taken by the pastor and the others, morning and evening, 


by the deacons and other brethren. Weekday services (Wednesday and — 


Friday) are taken by the deacons in their meeting houses. Other services 
are the preparation service (already mentioned), the Monday morning 
service preceding the sisters’ round of visits to the sick and infirm and 
the Friday evening service for communicants, before the Sunday 
Communion. The Bible meeting, called Tuaroi, is a uniquely Tahitian 
custom. Everyone may speak, to extract the utmost value from the 
prescribed verse. There is much singing, especially the Limene tarava’, 
Biblical verses sung to melodies which go back to the earliest times. 
The Tuaroi which is reserved for women generally takes place between 
the main service and that in the afternoon. Tuaroi intended for the 
parish or for the groups are held on Sunday evenings and on certain 
great festivals, and they last till dawn. Religious instruction is provided 
for the children and for all who ask for it. The catechumenate goes on 
for six months and is obligatory. Some qualified pastors succeed in 
prolonging it. Evangelistic tours are organized from time to time, the 
Protestant families being visited methodically to win back former 
church members, to reconcile families, recruit catechumens by regular- 
izing illicit households and getting people to sign a pledge of abstinence. 
The “Blue Cross’ organization is active in a number of parishes; and 
the first Sunday in July, with an eye to the July 14th public holiday, is 
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specially devoted to this useful work. The inspection of homes, 
practised in certain parishes, is also a means of evangelism. 

The youth movements are doing well, in spite of a lack of trained 
leaders. The Tahitian Church has realized their value for its own 
rejuvenation. The Y.M.C.A., the Y.W.C.A. and the Scout movement 
are growing, and young Tahitians have taken part for the first time 
in celebrations in Canada and France. 

The Tahitians make little headway in evangelizing the Chinese. 
The purely materialistic relations between the two peoples seem to 
militate against a religious influence. Evangelization of the pagans is 
no longer undertaken by ‘bronze-gold’ missionaries, as was the case 
in the last century, when Tahitians took the Gospel to New Guinea. 
The Church is seeking to recruit and train missionaries for the New 
Hebrides, to help the Church of New Caledonia in its missionary 
effort. Meanwhile money is sent to the Paris Missionary Society. Part 
of the gifts from the ‘Féte du Mai’, which was originally allocated 
entirely to the ‘exterior’ mission, is sent to Paris by the Higher 
Council. 

In general, services and evangelization are abundantly provided, 
thanks to the ‘universal priesthood’. The quantity is there, but not the 
quality. The ‘Word’ has perhaps lost something of its force, with 
4,000 church members out of 38,000 pouring forth torrents of pious 
phrases during the year. Abundantly proclaimed, it is all too rarely 
lived. Sermons are expected to be original and cunningly phrased. 
They are of a moralizing character; and it is unusual to hear anyone 
preaching with conviction and power on the reality of sin, the need to 
be re-born and the joy of salvation. 

The new liturgy, introduced in 1956 without open opposition, will 
certainly give more dignity to the services, which in many parishes used 
to be noisy, and tedious to a degree. Singing by groups, which is 
fiercely maintained in the services, harms the unity of the gathering by 
the spirit of competition and jealousy which the practice often en- 
genders. 

A falling-off in participation in church activities is to be seen in 
some directions. The existence of a cinema will often seriously affect 
attendance at Tuaroi, and traditional festivals may be neglected if they 
coincide with a football match. Biblical knowledge, formerly character- 
istic of Tahitian Christians, is on the decrease, in spite of impressive 
figures for Bible sales and for the circulation of the two Christian 
journals, Tahitien-Frangais and Frangais. It is a tendency which could 
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be removed if concentrated attention were given to the matter in 
Sunday schools and youth movements. 

Collections, again, such as that referred to above in connexion with 
the ‘Féte du Mai’, can evoke a record-breaking, competitive spirit, 
only a small minority giving from the heart and with a sense of. the 
offering’s purpose and destination. But in some places this danger has 
been recognized and people have resolved to make of such an occasion 


as the ‘Féte du Mai’ a real Christian gathering, full of joy and of a | 


sense of the beauty of giving. 


CAN THE TAHITIAN CHURCH MEET ITS FINANCIAL OBLIGATIONS? 


Almost all the parishes build their own churches, meeting houses 
and presbyteries, and buy the land which the pastors need for cultiva- 
tion. But several parishes, and not the poorest, give too little to cover 
the dues which they owe to the Higher Council, which pays their 
pastors, has general expenses to meet and is responsible for the Pastoral 
School. In 1956 the Higher Council had a budget of over Fr. 16,800,000, 
raised through the May collections. Fr.3,300,000 was allocated to the 
evangelization of the heathen and Fr.1,380,000 to the Protestant 
schools. The pastors (insufficient in number and poorly paid) and 
widows, etc., cost the Council Fr.8,900,000, the Pastoral School 
Fr.1,654,000, and Fr.1,630,000 went on general expenses and various 
needs. Thus the Church of Tahiti gave Fr.16,864,000, while the Paris 
Mission spends Fr.8,000,000 on the schools and the missionaries (the 
Territory also making considerable allocations to the schools). 

In order to take over the work entirely (assessing at a normal rate 
both the number and the stipends of the pastors and the development 
of the Pastoral School), the Church would need to find another 
Fr.25,000,000 a year, which would be possible if the people would give 
up a great deal of careless expenditure. On wine alone they spend 
staggering sums. But with the present economic trend, they cannot 
continue like that. The country’s resources are shrinking, while the 
population rapidly increases, especially as to the proportion of young 
people; and an increase in pure materialism runs parallel to the 
deterioration of the sense of religion. 

If we say, however, that the Tahitian Church is not capable of self- 
government, we show a lack of confidence in our Tahitian brothers, 
and lay more stress on their shortcomings than on the miracles of the 
Grace of God, who has planted and preserved their church. 
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On the other hand, if we give them now an autonomy which they 
do.not yet want, we shall oblige them to face the future in bad condi- 
tions. As a Vice-President of the Tahitian Church declared at the 
Protestant Assembly in Strasbourg in 1956, ‘We do not want to be 
treated like children, but there is no question of our piloting the ship 
of our church alone on a rough sea’. 

We cannot here go into the many reasons why the Tahitian Church 
no longer draws its pastors from the intellectual élite of the people, 
but it is true to say that vigorous efforts are being made to educate real 
spiritual leaders, capable of piloting the parishes and the Church 
through the dangers of our era. We must not exaggerate the value of 
education, but we should run a serious risk if we continued to entrust 
the direction of the parishes to men who, although devout and good, 
are ignorant and limited and consequently in danger of arousing the 
contempt of their compatriots who are becoming more and more 
educated. 

The Tahitian Church has at last understood that it can no longer 
have its pastors on the cheap. By means of a new method of recruitment 
and by prolonging the period both for study and for practical ex- 
perience, and through numerous conferences and the provision of a 
journal specially for them, the Tahitian pastors will add to the devotion 
and the obedience which are always the pride of the pastorate the 
richness of an education dedicated to the Apostolate. 

The miracle that we now ask of God is that He will give to the 
Tahitian Church the spiritual leaders that it must have if it is to fulfil 
its destiny : to be a light in the vast Pacific. 

G. PREISS 
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MEETING CHRISTIANS IN CHINA 


By WALTER FREYTAG 


ae do not tell anybody that you are going to China.’ That is 
how I was greeted in Hongkong. ‘It is something that we, with the 
effects of present-day China daily before our eyes, in the indescribable 
misery of the refugees, cannot understand. To accept such an invitation 
seems like a betrayal of all who suffer from the new system for their 
faith.’ I could only ask in reply: ‘And what would it mean for these 
Christians if I were to reject such an invitation, especially one which 
asks that the guest should lecture in the theological seminaries? Would 
it not mean that we are cutting the bond of fellowship that they are 
trying to maintain and condemning them unheard?’ 

One must be clear what such a visit can achieve. It can be the means 
of acquiring impressions, but it cannot lead to a well-founded judgment 
on the new China. With only three weeks in China and seeing only the 
cities of Peking, Nanking, Shanghai, Hangchow and Canton, one 
cannot in honesty venture on a judgment on the total situation. 
Certainly one has impressions which make one think: the change in 
the landscape, with its re-afforestation and the many newly planted 
trees, strikes the eye at once, as do the simple new settlements of 
workers often built close up against the miserable quarters which 
one recognized from earlier days. Still more impressive is the change 
in the look of the people, the fact that one no longer gets a picture of 
inadequate clothing in wintertime, that often even in the simplest of 
people one can trace a new spirit of self-respect and that certain 
national evils, like opium-smoking, gambling and prostitution, seem 
to have disappeared. One is aware also of an atmosphere of a new 
beginning and of a going forward if one visits exhibitions and univer- 
sities, and one discovers in listening to representatives of the minorities, 
like the Muslims, with what friendliness they feel they are now treated. 
And the unmistakable undertone of a new national self-respect cannot 
make anything but a sympathetic impression. 

But none of these conditions affirms anything conclusive. Many of 
them, the possibility of freedom of speech, for example, can disappear 
overnight. Much more important, in spite of all that at first sight 
seems like a change for the better, is the question of the price that had 
to be paid for it. It could well be that this price is higher than one 
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expected. But the observations of so short a visit do not go far enough 
to enable one to answer that question on a basis of facts. The most 
that can be said is that Communism in China has all the appearance 
of a strong force, indeed of a movement which has taken root in the 
nation itself and one which, in contrast to its position in other countries, 
is supported and upheld by wide sections of the population. How far 
it is spontaneous one cannot tell from a short visit. 

As regards the situation of the Christians, the view naturally remains 
restricted. One sees some splendid churches, recently built, and others 
which have been enlarged or restored, and each time one is informed 
that they have been paid for out of the sacrificial giving of the con- 
gregations. One sees people going to church and can confirm with 
one’s own eyes, as I did, for example, ia Shanghai, on an ordinary 
Sunday in six different churches and denominations, that from fifty to 
120 per cent of the established membership was present, in spite of the 
prevailing cold and of unheated buildings. Even on Saturday, the 
service of an Adventist congregation of sixty members, in an industrial 
quarter, was attended by not less than thirty people, among whom 
were ten young men. There are clearly great opportunities for Christi- 
anity to make itself felt. It is amazing that the non-Roman Catholic 
Christians, who number some 700,000, have no less than twenty-one 
student secretaries at work; and the fifteen principal and over one 
hundred other workers in the Y.M.C.A. in the single city of Shanghai 
are a fact which must be noted just as much as the publication figures 
for Christian literature, which, in relation to the number of Christians, 
are much higher than in Germany. 

But the real situation is not to be got at in what can be grasped in 
statistics and is not attainable in such figures. It can be reached only 
in personal contact with Chinese Christians. But there again one must 
ask how fully it can be reached. One is received with wonderful 
hospitality and with a sincerity that goes to the heart. They never 
weary of answering questions, and occasionally one is even applauded 
for asking them in a particularly critical way. I have had endless dis- 
cussion with groups and with individuals, often till far into the night, 
and it seemed as though it were quite uninhibited on either side; for 
obviously they also put critical questions to me. These talks were quite 
the most valuable outcome of the visit. Even though one realizes that 
one has of course got into touch with only a section of the Chinese 
Christians, one has come very near to the real thing. And for that 
reason I want to attempt to describe these talks. 
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One encounters at once very widespread praise for the Government 
and for the present situation. Innumerable examples were given of 
friendly and fair and indeed appreciative treatment on the part of 
government departments; and the Christians never tired of em- 
phasizing that in the one hundred per cent independence of the Church 
they now feel really free. None of this discussion goes on without 
some sharp criticism of the previous situation. They speak of the time 
of Chiang Kai-shek exactly as people speak in Germany of the Third 
Reich. Their attitude to missions is mainly negative since (naturally 
enough in that situation) missions are seen largely in something of a 
: political context. But the one recurring theme is positive appreciation 
of the present state of affairs. 

If one listens carefully, four main lines stand out in this discussion. 
In the first place it has a clearly defensive character. Christians obviously 
want to destroy the picture of the Church in China which has been 
formed abroad, that it is a martyr church. It reminded one of how, in 
a similar visit abroad during the Third Reich, one had the impression 
that people were trying to over-simplify. It reminded one of how we 
in Germany at that time resisted the idea that what happened in the 
Confessional Church was to be understood exclusively as a movement 
of political resistance. But behind it stands a deeper motive which 
reflects itself in the following expression of views: “You may think of 
us as you like. You can regard us as naive and blind. Only one thing 
you must not say of us, that we have betrayed our Lord.’ In such tones 
is to be heard, behind the defensive affirmations, the strongest note of 
all, the sense of a need for unbroken community with those who, 
outside China, confess the Lord Christ. 

A second feature which was constantly revealed in these discussions 
is a certain political judgment. It expresses itself with varying intensity 
and most strongly among those whose speech is unconsciously domin- 
ated by the idiom of political propaganda, where abstractions emerge 
in which men become shadows and cease to be men—in such concep- 
tions as ‘imperialist’, ‘counter-revolutionary’. But even where the 
way of speaking is not influenced by language of that kind, the one 
conviction is constantly encountered: for China, no other way has 
emerged than the one which it has followed and it is unthinkable that 
they should give it up. Here one is obviously faced with the common 
mind of the people, and here the line continues that one could already 
discern at the beginning of the new China: that many regarded 
Communism as the only possible form which, for China, the new way 
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could take at a time which was dominated by a mood of absolute 
frustration. It is a line which is strengthened by what is apparent in 
the way of new achievements and by the constantly echoed conviction: 
‘There used to be no way out, but now we have hope.’ 

The third thing which strikes one is that the Christians are clearly 
impressed with the moral strength of the Communist movement. That 
is so not only in relation to such facts as the reduction by eighty-six 
per cent in the number of crimes recorded (on which a comment was: 
‘What we have preached in vain the Communists have achieved’), but 
that above all one notices the many examples of genuine devotion and 
sacrifice on the part of Communist officials which—often with evident 
emotion—the Christians report. Obviously a form of Christianity 
which had regarded itself as being fundamentally a body of ethical 
maxims would become uncertain of itself in the face of these facts 
and very cautious in its judgments. Yet only a single individual ex- 
pressed a view leading to the conclusion that ‘the whole idea of the 
uniqueness of the Biblical message’ was open to question. 

That is what one hears at once in the undertones. But in the under- 
tones there is also something else that they do not say, and it is this: 
mistakes, violent measures and injustices which have been committed 
through departments of the Party and of the State are readily admitted 
—there are indeed also things which have been publicly reported by 
Christians in the People’s Consultative Congress. But nowhere does 
one find any fundamental criticism of the present system. Above all, 
those with whom I spoke never really discussed the period between 
1949 and 1953. Whenever one attempts it, discussion is either brought 
to an end with some abrupt statement or they assure one that the 
information does not accord with the facts. They quote a whole series 
of instances of executions and arrests being reported, in the China 
Bulletin and elsewhere, which have not taken place. Not once was the 
slightest suggestion heard that any of those at present under arrest 
were imprisoned on account of their faith. The utmost that one church 
leader assured me was: ‘My church has never denounced anybody, 
and anybody who has been dismissed has been taken back again.’ 
Those who recounted their personal history of the last ten years 
constantly insisted : ‘I was ready for martyrdom and it did not happen.’ 
And only one of them said what a difficult time he had had before he 
could convince people of his loyalty to the new State; and he was 
exactly the one from whom I had heard the sharpest attack on western 
Christianity. Thus there was one aspect of things on which they were 
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silent. This was naturally distressing to a visitor, especially when he 
has the impression that it is not only an intentional silence, that a 
foreigner would to some extent understand, but rather, perhaps, a 
sub-conscious omission of something which cannot be admitted to 
be true. One cannot explain it to oneself except on the supposition 
that it may be a matter of survival, whether of the individual or of a 
minority. 

And yet, there is a limit. They say quite openly and publicly pro- 
claim: “We are no atheists. We believe in God, in the Cross and the 
Resurrection and in eternal life. And we pray.’ That was said by a 
Christian member in the People’s Consultative Congress, and it was 
reported the next day in the papers without criticism. In discussions 
with the theologians it struck me that next to no theological justifica- 
tion and support for the present system was voiced. They expressly 
rejected in fact, as falsely formulated, the prevailing question in the 
thinking of that kind of theology, of the ‘contribution’ of the Church 
to the new situation. There were also some who, out of their theological 
conviction, deliberately refused to surrender to false security and 
illusions. 

But what is there on the positive side? One can say at once: the 
Christians know that they are clearly separated from the godlessness 
of Communism. They cannot at the same time be Party members and 
belong to the Church. Over against the system which they see as the 
way for their people they are sincere in their faith and know also what 
they would choose if it should come to a status confessionis. 

A vital question has evidently come into the open as to the Biblical 
message, as to what it is that makes Christianity, so to speak, Christi- 
anity. If you ask: “What, to you, in the message of the old Gospel, 
has become new, in this revolution of the times?’, various answers are 
forthcoming : ‘Man does not live by bread alone’, or: ‘We have learnt 
deeply to know what sin is.’ Frequently people answer in all honesty: 
‘That we cannot yet say. We are not yet finally clear about it.’ Or: 
“Many people to-day are strengthening their roots anew in the Bible 
because for them the ‘Social Gospel’ concept has broken down and 
because on the other hand, the doctrines of the apocalyptic group, 
with their tendency to escapism, no longer mean anything to them.’ 
Or they put it like this: “We know that we have to manifest the differ- 
ence, the ‘otherness’, of the Gospel over against everything that is in 
the world, and we pray, therefore, that we shall be able to do so. But we 
know that it can only come about through solidarity with our nation.’ 
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The last thing which should be said here is the simple fact that people 
know that they are called to bear witness to the Gospel in the world. 
In talking to them, one encountered remarkably seldom the tendency 
to a withdrawal into inwardness. Among young Christians one finds 
a relatively high proportion of ‘progressive workers’ and students. 
I even heard, at a church service of the Little Flock, a distinguished 
and well-known engineer give an extremely clear Biblical exposition 
of Romans 12. One must also mention the courage with which people 
confess their faith. One constantly sees Christians quite naturally 
saying grace before a meal in public, and in that way at congresses 
they recognize one another by chance as Christians. Or one hears it 
reported—and not only of isolated cases—that in examinations young 
people answer the ideological questions correctly and then write 
underneath: ‘That is what I have learnt. But my Christian faith says 
differently.’ The tone of the report may also stress that they passed the 
examination just as if they had not added that comment, but one still 
cannot get away from one’s admiration that young people have shown 
such courage in confessing their faith. I was also impressed by the 
seventy participants in a course for the laity in a theological seminary, 
who for three years gave two hours on five evenings in the week to 
train, not for paid appointments, but for better Christian witness. 
The will to witness is there. 

If one asks oneself whether this witness is understood, one leaves 
the field of discussion and faces the fact of the growth of the Chinese 
Church. There are no general statistics. But in many instances in 
which I was able to learn of the growth in numbers in individual 
congregations or relatively small units of church organization, the 
increase in the number of adult baptisms was greater than in some 
churches in India and Indonesia. In one town with about 50,000 
non-Roman Catholic Christians there was an increase in the last year 
of almost ten per cent. One wonders, instinctively, to what this 
increase is attributable. Instances are certainly known in which spiritual 
healing may have caused conversion. But looking at the situation as a 
whole it must be admitted that secondary motives do not arise. What 
should anyone who becomes a Christian in the China of to-day expect 
but Christ Himself? The idea would seem to be entirely excluded that 
anyone could be pushed into the churches, in their present situation, 
on any kind of political grounds. Any advantages such as used perhaps 
to be available, in the shape of better education for young people, no 
longer exist. On the contrary, anyone who becomes a Christian cuts 
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himself off from the possibility of becoming a Party member and joins 
a minority which to-day is at best respectfully tolerated. Even young 
people make this decision; and it is a sign that the witness of these 
Chinese Christians is heard, that in them there is something vital 
which reveals the truth of the Gospel to the consciences of men. 

When one takes leave of China, one not only realizes how little it 
has been possible to see, but also that one cannot say everything that 
came into one’s heart. But in three ways it is clear what is required 
of us: in the first place we must keep our fellowship with Christianity 
in China free from our political interests. The more we might wish 
that China was not Communist, the more false it still is to look at 
Christianity in China only from the one point of view of discovering 
how far it corresponds to that wish. We must, moreover, refrain 
from setting ourselves up as judges out of zeal for the Gospel. I still 
remember clearly encountering abroad, at the time of the Third 
Reich, the judgment: ‘Anyone in Germany to-day who is not in a 
concentration camp and is still alive cannot be a Christian’, and how 
horrified I was. Anyone who has any sense of what is really going on 
in China knows that such a judgment is definitely forbidden. We 
should not only not judge, but we who are outside China should also 
refrain from conveying to the Chinese Christians what we expect them 
to do and from giving directions as to how they should witness to the 
Gospel. But one thing we must do. We must not isolate them. On the 
contrary, we must remain in touch with them as much as we can, even 
at the price of not being able to discuss with them all that we should 
like to discuss, but so that we know, and they can discern, that ‘we 
live to the same Lord’. 

As I met, on my last evening in China, with a little group of Chinese 
pastors who, for special reasons, were particularly close to me, I said 
to them after a long and frank discussion: ‘You know that you are 
being prayed for. And many will expect me to tell them, when I get 
home, for what they should pray when they think of you.’ Without 
hesitation came but one answer: “That the Gospel shall grow in 
China!’ 
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THE MORAVIAN CHURCH IN THE WORLD 
1457-1957 


By J. M. VAN DER LiNDE 


Lo 1957 the Moravian Church has been commemorating the five- 
hundredth anniversary of the foundation of the Unitas Fratrum by 
men and women ‘who wished to live by the Gospel’. This remarkable 
congregation of pilgrims and refugees, ‘the gypsies of Christ’, has 
always been small, and so it still is to-day. One might say that therein 
lies their strength, for in the litany they prayed: ‘from unhallowed 
ambition, save us, O Lord’. This prayer is not to be understood as the 
modest and centripetal inclination of a group of timid Christians who 
lacked the courage to stand up in the world with the gift of the Kingdom 
of God and the presentia realis of their Lord and the Holy Spirit. 
Their existence, at the outset and in the renewed Moravian Church, 
was not only found from experience to be safely preserved in Koinonia, 
but was conceived as service. With Luther they knew that what is not 
put into service is robbery. Only those who were willing to serve, 
either in the community at home or in the congregation which went 
out as missionaries and witnesses, were admitted. The congregation 
had to remain small, for they did not want to drive other denomina- 
tions away, either in Europe or overseas, but sought to be an Ecclesiola 
in Ecclesia. The Unitas Fratrum, which began the new phase, with 
such men as Christian David, Nicolaus Ludwig von Zinzendorf, 
Peter Bohler and August Gottlieb Spangenberg, lived in the world 
as though in ‘villages of the Saviour’. In this way they regarded the 
world as the parish of the risen Lord, without geographical, ethnical 
or confessional limitations. 

There is a clear break in the five hundred years of Moravianism. 
One must distinguish between the old Bohemian Moravian Church 
and the revived Church in Herrnhut, Herrnhaag, Zeist, Fairfield, 
Salem in North Carolina, Paramaribo in Surinam, and elsewhere. 
We cannot agree with those who see the old and the renewed Moravian 
Church too readily as an almost uninterrupted succession. The 
emphases and features of the renewed Moravian Church of the 
eighteenth century in Germany and subsequently in the rest of the 
world differ to such an extent that as regards Herrnhut one can safely 
speak of a new creation. But we would not venture to speak of a 
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‘Pious Fraud of Count Zinzendorf’, as Enrico C. S. Molnar has. 
There is indeed a continuity from Bohemia to Herrnhut, which is to 
be seen first of all in the many genuine Moravian exiles, who carried 
the hidden seeds of the old Brethren Church and who helped to build 
Herrnhut and as gens aeterna took hold of the world mission. Another 
true link was the consecration of bishops of the old Brethren Church, 
which, via Comenius and Jablonsky, was passed on to Nitschmann, 
the Moravian and Zinzendorf—an apostolic succession not of Petrine 
but Johannine root. Above all, in spirituality and in function the 
renewed Brethren Church acquired a completely different place in the 
propagation of the Gospel; for whereas the old Unitas Fratrum was 
virtually tied to the old country, Herrnhut sought from the outset to 
serve the other churches in all parts of the world. 

As a starting point, let us go back to the time when Wycliffe’s 
writings were taken to Prague by Czech students, where they won 
great influence, especially in the movement initiated by John Huss in 
popularizing and spreading the opinions of Oxford. We see the Church, 
as the Corpus Christianum, still so much bound up with the whole of 
life that pulpit and lectern can become the first spark that sets fire to 
a revolt. John Huss is burned and the country is set on fire. The 
resistance concentrates chiefly in demanding the use of the chalice in 
the Communion of the laity as well. Church people regard them- 
selves as ‘Laos tou Christou’ and desire to experience full, personal 
communication with their Lord. Every understanding of the word 
‘people’ is derived from the sense of being God’s people. The people 
asked for their majority and the Communion chalice became the 
symbol and the summary of their wishes. The line from Wycliffe and 
John Huss leads on, via Peter von Chelcic, the Utraquist, and their 
leader, the Archbishop-elect of Prague, John Rockyzana, to his cousin 
Brother Gregory, the founder of the old Unity of the Brethren. With 
a very mixed company, Gregory retired in 1457 from the world of 
battle and power to found a community of the ‘Brethren of the Law 
of Christ’ at Kunwald near Lititz, Bohemia, on the basis of the Sermon 
on the Mount. This community did not differ greatly from the great 
missionary Orders and the fraternity movements of the fading Middle 


Ages. Preaching in the mother tongue, keeping the commandments of §, 


obedience, poverty, chastity, going out into the world in couples, as 

described in Matthew 10, to preach the Gospel, a love for the singing 

of hymns, education, Bible translation and caring for the sick—these 
1 In the Iliff Review, 1954, XI, 2, pp. 23-38. 
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are all motives and activities which accompany the reform movements 
of the Church in all ages. They go further than the aim of the Orders 
of that time in breaking the ties with the Church and in looking for 
their own priests. During the Reformation they had a great desire to 
know what was stirring in the new life of the western Church. The 
Brethren travelled to Erasmus in Antwerp in 1520 and to Luther at 
Wittenburg in 1522. In 1540 they visited Bucer at Strasburg, where 
they also met Calvin. They followed in their spiritual life their own 
third way, with something of the comprehensiveness of the bridge- 
Church which we meet so strongly later on in Herrnhut. In matters of 
‘faith’ they were closer to Luther, and in matters of ‘life and order’ 
closer to Calvin and with a window to the ‘Catholic churches’. In 
Poland there was even, through the Consensus Sendomirensis, a unified 
community of Brethren, Lutherans and Reformed churchmen. Even 
over the dogma of Holy Communion the three groups were able to 
accept one another. 

The Treaty of Miinster, which gave religious peace and freedom 
and a start to ‘the Golden Age’ in the Netherlands, gave away the 
cause of the Brethren. In vain John Amos Comenius travelled about 
the courts and chanceries, his labours only resulting in his last book, 
in 1650, Testament of the Dying Mother of the Unitas Fratrum. 

Renewal, in the sense of the revival of the old Unitas Fratrum, can 
be described in this first classical phase around the names of Christian 
David and Nicolaus Ludwig von Zinzendorf. Christian David, born 
in Moravia, brought up as a Roman Catholic and becoming later a 
Lutheran, a tramp and a soldier in Germany, found spiritual renewal 
with the Pietists. He did not keep it to himself, but went as a lay 
preacher to Moravia and found there hidden seeds of the old Brethren 
Church, people who had managed secretly to keep the old traditions 
alive. He was brought into contact with the young Count von Zinzen- 
dorf, one of the most remarkable figures in the church history of the 
eighteenth century and of the history of missions. Accustomed from 
his early days, in the house of his grandmother, to orthodox Lutheran 
points of view, to pietist emotions and fire, to the giving of practical 
aid and asylum to the many kinds of refugees of his century, he gave 


, & group of Moravian exiles permission to found a congregation on 


his estate, Berthelsdorf in the Oberlausitz. Many people of different 
persuasions and circles joined the Herrnhut congregation in 1722. 

We summarize here, in five points, those things which formed the 
vision and the contribution of the Unitas Fratrum. 
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a. The Kingdom of God and the world (oekumene) are related, for 
they are meant for each other. Zinzendorf and the Moravian Brethren 
(and with the fullest participation of both married and single women) 
were extremely mobile in the world, in the Church and in theology 
because they thought eschatologically and only wanted to keep 
the vision of the Lord Himself and of His Dominion. For Zinzendorf, 
the Kingdom of God is ‘the constant action in which the Saviour, 
the Father and the Holy Ghost, with the angels and chosen people, 
make blessedness universal’. The world saved by the Lamb is not yet 
the Kingdom, but signs of peace and of the joy of being saved are 
apparent everywhere. Therefore, Boten (evangelists), Botschafter 
(messengers), Zeugen (witnesses), Streiter (champions) go out into the 
world, because of a promise which Zinzendorf made while he was still 
a youth, with his friends of the ‘Society of the Mustard Seed’, to serve 
among those peoples to whom nobody else wanted to go. Internal 
and external missions in fact overlap. The nucleus lies everywhere, 
among Roman Catholics, Pietists, orthodox Christians, Separatists 
and the heathen, witnessing, in a life of complete salvation (which 
means a religion of the heart) to the fact that in the battle of realms 
the Lord gains the victory, and that we can now follow Him and live 
through Him. In Zinzendorf’s opinion the Holy Gospel and the 
Apostolate are correlated and Shalom (peace) is addressed to the 
whole world. 

To get to know Herrnhut thoroughly, one should know its hymns. 
Zinzendorf once said, ‘Es wird in Canticis mehr als in Prosa 
dogmatisiert’—there is more dogma in our canticles than in our prose. 
And how much the Brethren broke down barriers through singing 
the ‘good words of the Lord’ can be read in the Daily Textbook of 
1739. There, congregations and mission stations are mentioned which 
were spread over the world only seven years after the mission began 
and seventeen years after the foundation of Herrnhut. When Zinzen- 
dorf spoke of an oecumenical college, describing how he addressed 
the Danish Court in 1731, he said: ‘I broke out and informed the King 
that I would produce for him a university which could fill the whole 
world with the Gospel’. The Holy Gospel of the Kingdom has to be 
actualized, fulfilled, brought into its right place. Therefore its working 
axiom is ‘Die Idee des Apostolates ist . . . wir kénnen das Evangelium 


nicht an die Kette legen’—The idea of the apostolate is that we cannot | 


chain the Gospel. 
b. The subject of the apostolate is the Apostle Jesus. With Zinzendorf 
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and the Brethren, the christocentric character of theology and of the 
missionary motive is quite clear. If one detects an over-emphasis in 
this respect, going even as far as christomonism, it should be under- 
stood as a first-line battle position. Herrnhut placed the certainty of 
Jesus’s Blood and Wounds right in the centre of this world, in contrast 
to the rationalism and the mysticism which saw them as a stumbling- 
block and an eyesore; and it kept creation and salvation so closely 
together that the Creator is at the same time the Saviour. It is Christ 
who rules His congregation and He is the only subject of the world 
mission. ‘Die Streitersache ist das Geschaft Jesu Christi auf seinem 
Erdbodem’—the missionary cause is Jesus Christ’s affair in His world. 
The initiative of missions rests with Him and with the Holy Spirit, 
who is the Lord Himself. The Lord in fact pilots His ship and decides 
where to land and where to work; and it is for Him to decide. Further- 
more, the whole congregation, which is His Body and His people on 
earth, takes part in the apostolate. 

c. Jesus the Apostle is as ’Ebed Jahwe: to partake in the apostolate 
includes participating in the pattern of life of the Servant of the Lord. 
In his Berliner Reden Zinzendorf writes of the call and the path of life 
of the disciples of Christ. The apostolate involves suffering. The 
Brethren’s form of devotion adopts the designations of the Saviour, 
such as Zeuge (witnesses), Bote (messengers), Knecht (servant), Lamm 
(Lamb), etc., Léwe (lion), and applies them dialectically to the Lord’s 
pattern. ‘There are two kinds of Christians, firstly those who are 
meant to be lambs, secondly those who are meant to be lions. All are 
lambs through grace, but some of them have the blood of a lion and 
therefore the strength of a lion.’ The heroism which appears in such 
statements and hymns does not mean that we lose track of the Servant 
of the Lord. In particular the ’Ebed pattern always functioned in and 
around the Holy Communion, the centre of congregational life. The 
New Testament often refers to the ’Ebed without mentioning him in 
so many words. Herrnhut, distributed over the world, has referred 
firmly for two centuries to the desired pattern of life of the congregation 
as a missionary one, by stressing such passages as Mark 10:45 and 
Philippians 2: 5-11. 

d. The contents of the apostolate can be described as the erecting of 
the signs of the Shalom. Peace sums up all the blessings in Jesus Christ 
(Isaiah 52: 7). Peace, which is always especially connected with joy, 
is the message which the Brethren regarded the Gospel of the Kingdom 
as containing and the message which they wanted to bring. The 
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congregation sends the ‘messengers of peace’ who as ‘children of peace’ 
will work in the ‘vineyard of the Lord’. In this way they showed their 
‘power of peace’. They define missions as ‘leading the heathen in 
the way of peace’. The Indians gathered together in the congrega- 
tion of Berbice came, after being baptized, to live in shelters which 
were called ‘huts of mercy and peace’. The concrete Biblical Shalom 
did not take spiritual form there. The importance of the Shalom 
for the whole man lies in Spirit, Soul and Body. The congregation, 
in its life and service in the world with and for the Lord, is jn itself 
an example of Shalom. When the Pax, the salutation of pace, is 
woven into the Communion hymns, in a series of prayers before 
Holy Communion, one theme is to be found: may the members of 
the congregations ‘live and move in the real purity of peace’. 

e. These signs of Shalom are erected in the threefold service of 
koinonia-kerygma-diakonia. It is quite clear that these aspects of 
evangelical life and service can never be separated. The emphasis on 
each of them can vary according to the situation, but they remain 
with each other in this threefold service and are solemnized simul- 
taneously. If, against all tradition, we let the Koinonia lead the way, it 
should be understood solely as the logical course for matters to take. 
On the mission fields the small, newly arrived congregations existed 
only as a koinonia with the Lord and with each other. It is clear, from 
missionary history in Surinam, that the Brethren experienced this 
congregational life as an articulus stantis et cadentis missio. The centri- 
petal movement of the koinonia was primary. In it everything was 
orientated towards Christ and participated in Him. From thereon the 
only possibility was to think and act centrifugally. 

Zinzendorf, who really learnt to read and understand with the eyes 
of Luther, still saw the congregation primarily as a community. ‘I am 
not willing,’ he wrote, ‘to see Christianity without Community.’ This 
church as a community, however, is placed in the world for service. 
Koinonia, in the way in which Herrnhut thinks, results in diakonia. 
As long as one participates in Christ, missions do not become propa- 
ganda or empty activism, but power coming from the original 
source. 


To seek for souls, souls, in order that Jesus may receive those who love Him and 
that His Kingdom may become inhabited, that is my work [wrote Zinzendorf]. 
We fight like the sun, which sheds its rays and does not need to travel to where the 

are, in order to enable them to feel it. It is the same with the Sun of Justice 
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be like the sun rising in power. If we stay in this sun-like nature which became part 
of us by grace, then people who in their turn want to prevent us shedding our rays 
and warmth will do better to cease, because they will not succeed. 

From the koinonia the Brethren prayed and laboured for the work- 
ings of the Gospel. Therefore they looked for contacts: every contact 
could serve. They did not worry about starting-points. First of all 
they learnt to speak the language, and then began to translate hymns, 
litanies, parts of the Bible and the Catechism. Zinzendorf definitely 
rejected the old rationalistic method of speaking first of all of God 
the Creator and of His qualities, then of the fall of man and then of 
Christ the Saviour. Deism for him was the same as atheism. The 
‘foolish doctrine of the Cross’ is the absolute centre of the kerygma. 

The Moravian Church had and still has a rich liturgical life. But it 
was always related to diakonia. Thus the Lord taught in Mark 12: 29 
that we should love God and our neighbour. Herrnhut knew a diaconal 
liturgy. In this way they could walk the narrow middle path, with 
mysticism and liturgicalism on the one side and social activism on the 
other. In their manual, medical, educational and social-economic 
service the Brethren showed a beginning in what we now like to call 
the comprehensive approach. One should not forget how little scope 
they were given by government and churches when they turned in 
particular to the slaves in the West Indies and in Surinam. The essential 
point, as we see with Dr Hoekendijk, is that the first and fundamental 
service must be that the congregation itself shall ‘exist as an example’, 
approaching comprehensively all aspects of life and seeing its task 
primarily in a qualitative and not a quantitative light.1 May God 
always fill with His power this mission to service in His Church, even 
where it has become a large denomination, as in America and Africa, 
so that it may be used as an instrument to remind the world Church 
that the real notae ecclesiae should be missionary, philadelphic and 
oecumenical. 

J. M. VAN DER LINDE 


1 Kerk en volk in de Duitse Zendingswetenschap. 1948, pp. 277 ff. 




































MISSIONARY AND ALLIED MATERIAL IN 
THE ROMANY COLLECTION OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 


By JoHN S. ANDREWS 


| be 1950 Mrs D. U. McGrigor Phillips presented to the University 
of Leeds for inclusion in the Brotherton Library her extensive 
collection of Romany literature. She has since continued to present 
numerous items of value and has richly endowed the Collection so 
that it may be permanently maintained as a leading source of docu- 
mentary material and information about the history, folk-lore and life 
of the gypsies. The University appointed her Honorary Curator of the 
Romany Collection. 

Among the thousand or so books, pamphlets, manuscripts, letters, 
music, paintings and photographs are a few items of especial interest 
to readers of this Review. The importance of George Borrow as a 
Protestant missionary, even if he was a most unusual one, does not 
need to be emphasized. Among the manuscripts at Leeds are parts of 
his Lavengro, Romany Rye and Romano-Lavo Lil. The Collection 
includes part of the manuscript of The Bible in Spain and the original 
of the letter written from the Cordova gypsy which Borrow printed 
in that book. Two editions of Borrow’s translation of St Luke into 
Spanish Romany are also present. Texts of parts of the Bible are 
available in several other gypsy dialects: The Song of Songs in Italian 
Romany; St Matthew, St Luke and St John in Bulgarian Romany; 
St Mark in South German Romany; St Luke in Serbo-Bosnian 
Romany; St John in ‘North German Romany’ [actually in the non- 
German dialect of the Lovari]; St John in Lettish Romany; and Acts 
in Moravian Romany.’ Reinhold Urban’s Die Zigeuner und das 
Evangelium contains ‘Sprachproben’ of short extracts from the Gospels 
in several Romany dialects. There is also a pamphlet in German 
Romany consisting of eighteen short extracts from the Scripture story 
of the Passion. On the title-page a note reminds us of the problem of 


1 Miss Dora E. Yates has described the Borroviana in the Journal of the Gypsy Lore 
Society, 3rd series, XXX (1951), 76-7; XXXI (1952), 125-9; and XXXIV (1955), 58-62. 
In a note on ‘The Translation of Biblical Texts into Romani’ Pastor Georg Althaus has 
listed eight such texts, all of which are cited above as being in the Collection. The Pastor 
commented that they were ‘collectively now out of stock and unobtainable’ (JGLS, 3rd 
series, XXXVI (1957), 156-9). 
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illiteracy among gypsies: ‘Missionsfreunde werden herzlich gebeten, 
dieses Biichlein unter Zigeunern zu verbreiten, und es ihnen vorzulesen’ 
[‘Friends of the Mission are earnestly requested to distribute this 
booklet among gypsies and to read it aloud to them’). 

As well as a set of the indispensable Journal of the Gypsy Lore 
Society, the Collection contains a few recent numbers of periodicals 
of more immediate concern to missionaries. From Finland came four 
numbers of Vaeltajakansa (1949-52). This is a popular Christian 
magazine, with short articles and many illustrations. More sober in 
its presentation is the Swiss Zigeunerfreund, which first appeared as 
long ago as 1912; the Collection has only four recent numbers (1953- 
55). The contents, written in both French and German, consist largely 
of brief reports of missionary work among gypsies throughout Europe. 
A single special number of the bimonthly Lumiére du Monde for May- 
August 1955 is devoted to a revivalist campaign among gypsies in 
France, which was apparently accompanied by speaking in tongues, 
miraculous cures and similar ‘signs following’. 

Among the older material are some works by Samuel Roberts, who 
lived from 1763 until 1848. A man of strong religious principles, he 
attacked slavery, the Poor Laws, the employment of boy chimney 
sweeps and the State Lottery; in the Collection he is represented by 
his writings on behalf of the gypsies. In 1816 he published anonymously 
a small book entitled The Blind Man and His Son, a Tale for Young 
People. The volume was dedicated to his friend, the poet and hymn- 
writer, James Montgomery, and the proceeds from its sale benefited 
the Society for the Relief of Aged Females in Sheffield. Twenty-eight 
pages were occupied by an essay, ‘A Word for the Gipsies’, and a 
poem, “The Gipsy Girl’. In 1830 the essay was expanded into a book 
called Parallel Miracles; or, The Jews and the Gypsies, and dedicated 
to the British and Foreign Bible Society, to which institution the 
profits were devoted. As set forth on the title-page, the object of this 
‘second edition’ was to show that, while the former people, the Jews, 
remained ‘a byeword and a reproach in the citigs of all countries, the 
latter [the Gypsies]}—the descendants of the ancient Egyptians— 
[continued,] as predicted by the prophets, dispersed and despised in 
the OPEN FIELDS of the same, till the time appointed for the restoration 
of both to their own land’. Reprinted in smaller type, the work next 
appeared as The Gypsies: Their Origin, Continuance, and Destination, 
as clearly foretold in the prophecies of Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel 
(1836), reaching in the same year ‘the fourth edition, greatly enlarged’, 

28 
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in which the title was somewhat shortened. In 1841 George Borrow 
alluded to the work in a passage in his Zincali, where he described the 
Romans as being descendants of the ancient Egyptians. Roberts’s book 
must have been popular, for the year 1842 saw yet a ‘fifth edition, 
greatly enlarged’, which had as an alternative title The Sealed Book 
Opened.* 

In 1831 there appeared a work by James Crabb, which apparently 
exercised considerable influence at the time. Its scope was adequately 
given by its full title: The Gipsies’ Advocate: or, Observations on the 
origin, character, manners, and habits of the English gipsies: to which 
are added, many interesting anecdotes on the success that has attended 
the plans of several benevolent individuals, who anxiously desire their 
conversion to God. The first and third editions (1831 and 1832 res- 
pectively) are in the Collection. Also present is a pamphlet written in 
conscious imitation: John Baird’s Scottish Gipsy’s Advocate (1839). 
Baird gave an account of the gypsies of Kirk-Yetholm, where he was a 
minister, and gave details of a plan for the improvement of all the 
Scottish gypsies. Henry Woodcock, a Primitive Methodist minister 
and the author of Popery Unmasked, also acknowledged his in- 
debtedness to Crabb’s book in a work entitled: The Gipsies; being a 
brief account of their history, origin, capabilities, manners and customs, 
with suggestions for the reformation and conversion of the English 
gipsies (1865). 

Also among the older items in the Collection are several reprinted 
articles by James Simson, a prolific writer. Although their present 
value for study is dubious, the titles of two of the articles are worth 
mentioning, namely, The Scottish Churches and the Gipsies and Was 
John Bunyan a Gipsy? 

Among the many more modern books is Harold Murray’s life of 
Rodney Smith, better known as the evangelist, ‘Gipsy’ Smith. Smith’s 
autobiography is present not only in English, but, surprisingly, also in 
a Swedish translation. Even more recent are the works by and about 
G. Bramwell Evens. Many of us remember him only as a lecturer on 
natural history and the broadcaster in the B.B.C. series, Out with 
Romany ; he was also a popular (if unorthodox) Methodist minister.’ 


1 Roberts’s grandson contributed a valuable article on ‘Samuel Roberts of Par 
Grange, Sheffield’ to the JGLS, new series, V (1912), 161-6. The belief (preserved in 
the name ‘gypsy’) that the Romanies were descended from the Egyptians has long since 
been exploded. 

2 It is interesting to note that ‘Romany’ was ‘Gipsy’ Smith’s nephew and also that the 
‘Gipsy’s’ sister, Tilly Smith (a pure-bred Romany woman) was also a great evangelist 
(see Mrs Eunice Evens, Through the Years with Romany, 1946, passim). 
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The above remarks give only an inkling of the wealth of the Collec- 
tion. Perhaps the most interesting material for those concerned with 
present-day missionary activity is that relating to Mr William Webb 
of Blairgowrie, Perthshire. Since most of this material is unpublished, 
it seems worth discussing in some detail. 

The bulk of it consisted of over three hundred typed pages of reports 
sent by Mr Webb between 1948 and 1954 to the Home Mission of the 
Church of Scotland when he served as one of her lay missionaries to 
the tinkers. Reports for the years from 1945, when that particular 
work began, until 1947 were not available. According to Mr Webb, 
the earliest organized gospel and welfare effort among the Scottish 
tinkers and gypsies would seem to have been about 1916, when a 
committee from various churches had been formed. As a result, Miss 
Helen Hardy had been appointed a missionary under the Church of 
Scotland.! A small school erected for the children at Pitlochry, Perth- 
shire had been very successful for some time until the tinkers left the 
district. In addition to Miss Hardy a man had been appointed by the 
Church of Scotland to act in his spare time as a Camp Officer; he had 
the difficult task of trying to find camping sites for the tinker families. 
The committee had functioned until about 1930, when the whole 
work had come under the Church of Scotland, who had then set up 
her Tinker Mission. After the retirement of Miss Hardy and the Camp 
Officer Miss Gertrude A. M. Menzies of Aberfeldy and Mr Webb had 
been appointed as missionaries. According to Mr Webb, no other 
Church or group of Christians appeared to have undertaken definite 
work among the tinkers. 

Here in Mr Webb’s words was how he first personally felt led to 
preach the Gospel to the tinkers : 

“Young man, if God was to call you to the Bar to-night, have you one soul for 
the Master?’ As Mr Hugh Redwood closed his with this a he looked 
up to the balcony to where I was sitting in that packed church [Hillhead Baptist 
Church] in the city of Glasgow. The appeal went home to my heart as an arrow 
to its mark, for though I was a Christian, my service for the Master was as nil, and 


Ihad never experi the wonderful joy to which Mr Hugh Redwood was referring, 
to that of pointing a soul to Christ. I went home at night, entered my room, and 
knelt at the easy-chair by the fire. My prayer was not long, in fact it was another's 

heart. ‘Lord, t wilt thou have me to 


prayer, it came to my lips, yet from + ; 
do?’ I prayed this prayer poy: Beg: for pe of one week, and on the following 
Sunday morning I went to urch to hold [? Holy] Communion. The service 


1 But see above for my comments on Baird’s Scottish Gipsy’s Advocate (1839). The 
Collection includes also the first of eight reports of the Committee for the Reformation 
of the Gipsies in Scotland (1840). The Committee ceased to exist in 1859. Moreover, Miss 
Hardy’s father worked among the tinkers long before she did and became well known as 
the ‘Tinkers’ Minister’. 
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was as usual, there was no saiiniquneeiann Sah ont gamed fo Sn to the 
= sitting next to me I heard a Voice, saying, ‘Go up to the Tinkers at the Healthy 
um...’ 


God did not deal so dramatically with all of us; but there was no 
reason to doubt the sincerity of Mr Webb’s words. For the first time 
he visited an encampment of tinkers, those dirty, ‘illiterate beggars, 
given to drink, ill-treating their little children’. This visit changed his 
scorn into a love for these people and a desire to spend the rest of his 
days among them. In 1939 he spent a short time among the gypsies in 
Northern Ireland and gave us an account of his experiences there. He 
was at pains to stress that Romany gypsies and tinkers were two 
entirely distinct classes. Miss Menzies, whose sphere of service lay 
mainly among women tinkers in Perthshire, made the same point in 
an address to a women’s guild. She was responsible for seven large 
photographs of tinkers, which, together with the address, were found 
with the Webb papers. Most of Mr Webb’s life since 1939 was spent 
in Scotland, and he claimed to have got to know almost every family 
of tinkers in that country. 

‘ Most of the reports consisted of ‘case histories’ of people met with 
at the various encampments. Many of the reports might be cited. Here 
was one: 

Both sisters were at home when I called. Mrs Nicol is still confined to bed. She 
is very frail; it is now five months since she met with the accident to her leg. The 
doctor has visited the caravan, and suggested the removal of Mrs Nicol to hospital, 
but this she will not hear of. They are now both in receipt of pensions from the 
Assistance Board, as Mrs Nicol is 80 years of age, her sister Miss Groves 70 years. 
The interior of the caravan was anything but clean on both my visits. They are 
really too old to take care of themselves, but they will not be influenced in any 
way to go into a hospital. They have been caravan dwellers all their lives and in 
this way they intend to be till the end. Nevertheless with all the dismal surroundings 
of the encampment, and the not too clean caravan I had a very happy and en- 
couraging time with them. As they cannot read or write I sang various Hymns and 
Psalms, also read the Scripture. I was greatly impressed by their rapt attention 
when speaking to them on the comforting words in John 14. At the finish old Mrs 
Nicol murmured something, and bending over the bunk I could just make her out, 


saying, “There will be no caravan in Heaven. Jesus has promised a mansion to those 
who love Him.’ 


In August, 1949, a missionary friend of Mr Webb’s, home on 


furlough from the Belgian Congo, where she had spent twenty years, 
asked him to take her to a tinker encampment. One couple gave them 
a warm welcome. “When the lady missionary mentioned that the 
people in Africa had many wild animals to contend with, the young 
husband smiled and said it was not wild animals they had to contend 
with, but the police, sanitary inspectors, etc., who kept them con- 
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tinually moving from one camping site to another.’ The lady later told 
Mr Webb that she found the living conditions of the tinkers ‘appalling’, 
worse than those of the African people, except possibly those of a few 
of the very lowest ones, whom the authorities did not recognize. This 
was one side of the picture. Mr Webb’s report of a visit to another 
encampment that same month supplied us with the other side. He 
admitted that he was not surprised that the authorities threatened to 
evict the whole encampment. Conditions were ‘deplorable’, and the 
people appeared to have lost all desire to improve the place. Most of 
the men were at home and appeared to have no intention of looking 
for work. As Mr Webb put it, they lived ‘by their wits and on their 
children’s allowances, of which there [were] many’. 

During his evangelism Mr Webb visited a wide range of localities: 
hospitals, prisons, farms, asylums, military camps and even a military 
underground shelter. He was one of a band of workers among berry- 
pickers that was organized by a committee of the Presbytery of Meigle. 
On his travels he encountered and kept on friendly terms with 
Christians as diverse as Anglicans, Brethren, Salvationists and even 
Roman Catholics. 

In 1955 he attended in Helsinki the first International Gypsy 
Missions Conference. Since the conference could receive only a bare 
mention in the 1956 annual survey in this Review, a brief note on it 
now might be welcome. It was held under the auspices of the Finnish 
Gypsy Mission from 15th to 17th June. The first two days were devoted 
to speeches and discussions on the religious and social conditions of 
tinkers and gypsies in Great Britain, the Netherlands, Sweden, Greece, 
Germany, Finland and the United States. France was not represented 
by a delegate; but news came of a remarkable spiritual revival among 
the many gypsies there. Whether this revival was widespread and 
whether it seemed likely to last was not stated.? Mrs Paasikivi, the 
wife of the Finnish President, and the Right Rev. E. G. Gulin, the 
Bishop of Tampere, both supported the Helsinki conference. A small 
committee was set up to prepare plans for international co-operation 
in Christian work among the gypsies of the world. On the last day of 
the conference the delegates visited the Gypsy Children’s Home not 


11.R.M. XLV (1956), 73. 

2 The first French National Gypsy Conference took place in 1955 at Rennes; another 
took place in 1957 near Paris (see also above, p. 425, for a brief note on a special number 
of the periodical Lumiére du Monde). The Roman Catholics have also been active; 
Walter Starkie has described the missionary labours of le Pére Fleury and Les Petites 
Sceurs de Jésus in his book Jn Sara’s Tents (1953), pp. 255-60. 
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far from Helsinki. A photograph of this Home was to be found in the 
Collection. On his way to and from Finland Mr Webb conducted 
services at the Salvation Army Citadel in Stockholm, and at the con- 
ference he was invited to preach the following year in Germany, 
Switzerland and the Netherlands. 

Mainly because the Church of Scotland had felt unable to agree to 
his attending the conference as her accredited representative, he 
resigned his position as her missionary to the tinkers. In 1955 he 
established an independent ‘British Gypsy Gospel Mission’. The title 
was perhaps over-ambitious for one whose experience had been largely 
confined to Scotland. According to Mr Webb’s report on the work 
of his mission for the year 1955-56, he seemed to have followed much 
the same policy as he had done previously. In May, 1957, he attended 
the second International Gypsy Missions Conference, this time in 
Switzerland, and also a National Gypsy Conference in France. 

Throughout Mr Webb’s sincerity was beyond question. He did his 
utmost in welfare work, of which there was and is a great need. He 
helped to find clothes and shoes for the tinkers, blankets and material 
for their tents, assistance money for the destitute ones, homés for the 
children and medical advice for the sick. At the same time he was 
conscious that this side of his work was secondary to his primary 
purpose of preaching the gospel. He took to heart the words of our 
Lord’s great commission in a way that would put most of us to 
shame. 

It is easy to be distracted by his occasional lapses from literary good 
taste: the gypsies or tinkers, for example, became, within a few lines, 
‘the Travelling Folk’, ‘the Nomads’, ‘the Wandering Folk’ and similar 
‘elegant variations’. The use also of what has unkindly been called 
‘Canaanitish’ language, combined with a liberal sprinkling of capital 
letters, could antagonize an unsympathetic reader: such phrases, for 
instance, as ‘ministering unto these two Nomads in the Things of 
Christ’. It must be remembered that Mr Webb made no claim to be a 
writer and that his at times seemingly highly coloured reports were 
intended for a restricted and friendly audience. In such cases an 
academic discussion of literary style might be merely a form of spiritual 
snobbishness. In the Press reports of interviews allowance must also 
be made for his natural desire to attract publicity to his endeavours. 

What is more important is whether his methods were always the 
best possible. The frequent use of the first person singular pronoun 
1 See footnote 2 on p. 429. 
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awakens doubts in one’s mind. Surely, Mr Webb was not the only 
worker in this field? It seems uncharitable, yet it is also difficult not to 
wonder whether his converts will last. He himself would probably 
admit that he had not been able to establish churches, but only to lead 
individuals to take the first vital step in becoming a Christian. He 
no doubt felt called to be an evangelist; God had given it to others 
to be pastors and teachers. Mr Webb had merely planted the seed of 
the Gospel; if others watered, God would surely give the increase. 
Yet one may well ask whether work among the gypsies and tinkers is 
a work for the solitary evangelist as, one suspects, Mr Webb prefers 
to be, however devoted, however diligent that one may be. To produce 
lasting fruit evangelism should be closely linked with the local church, 
especially in the home field, where the link is much less difficult than 
abroad. Because of the peculiar circumstances of the gypsies and the 
tinkers pastoral work among them must, however, be harder than 
would appear to an armchair critic. God alone can form a true assess- 
ment of Mr Webb’s work. At all events it must be admitted that the 
apparently miscellaneous collection of press-cuttings, photographs and 
typescripts affords a graphic insight into the triumphs, problems and 
disappointments inherent in evangelism in this specialized field. 
JOHN S. ANDREWS 
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THE INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY COUNCIL 


ERNEST JOHN BINGLE 


BY the sudden death of Ernest Bingle, the International Missionary 
Council secretariat has lost a valued colleague and the world 
missionary enterprise a devoted and distinguished servant. 

Ernest John Bingle was born in London in 1902. At the early age 
of 23 he began his missionary career as a member of the staff of the 
Madras Christian College, where for nearly twenty years he taught 
history and economics. To the duties of his professorship he added 
other responsibilities, including the wardenship of a college hall and the 
bursarship of the College. He was active in the academic affairs of 
Madras University, was in frequent demand as a broadcaster and 
reviewed books regularly for the Hindu newspaper and the Madras Mail. 
In addition to these varied activities he played his part fully and faith- 
fully as a member of the Madras Synod of the Methodist Church and 
as a local preacher in the churches in and around Madras city. All these 
things he did with a versatility and competence which won the respect 
and admiration of his friends. 

When, in 1945, Ernest Bingle returned to England, he taught for a 
brief period in English public schools. He was on the staff of Marl- 
borough College when the Survey Application Trust in London called 
him to use his gifts and experience in renewed service to the world 
mission of the Church. Subsequently the Trust generously lent the 
services of Mr Bingle to the International Missionary Council. For 
ten years he served the I.M.C. with the same quiet distinction which 
had marked his work in India. He served two masters without evident 
strain and fulfilled a variety of important tasks. He was associated 
with the editorial staff of the World Dominion magazine and bore 
a major responsibility for the production of the World Christian 
Handbook. At the same time, he fulfilled the duties of Editorial 
Secretary of the I-M.C. For the last five years he has been editor of the 
International Review of Missions, and has been an active member of the 
staff of the Department of Missionary Studies. To these tasks he 
brought mature scholarship and acute discernment. He made for 
himself a very special place in the I.M.C. secretariat, and won the 
confidence of the wide constituency which he sought to serve. 
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Through all these strenuous years, in India and England, Ernest 
Bingle was magnificently supported by his wife. Their home was a 
meeting place for a wide and varied circle of friends, and they abounded 
in hospitality to visitors from many parts of the world. 

In the midst of his manifold activities Ernest Bingle has been called 
to service in the world beyond. It is with an acute sense of personal loss 
that his colleagues take up the tasks which he has laid down. But they 
do so fortified by the faith and assurance in which Ernest Bingle lived 
and died—that God’s mercy and truth endure from generation to 
generation, and that His Kingdom cannot be shaken. 

The sympathy of the world-wide constituency of the I.M.C. goes out 
to his widow and two sons, for whom the poignancy of loss is the 
deeper because they were so soon expecting his return from a long 
journey. 

C.W.R. 


THE CARIBBEAN CONSULTATION 


HE Caribbean Consultation, as its name indicates, was not a 

large-scale conference. It brought together, on the initiative of 
the International Missionary Council, only fifty-one people, of whom 
thirteen came from without the region. It was not a delegated gathering, 
for only eight of the thirty-eight persons from the Caribbean itself 
were appointed by the Caribbean organizations, while the rest were 
invited. It was an unofficial and informal meeting with no administra- 
tive responsibility or authority. 

The Consultation represented the first attempt to get together repre- 
sentatives of the general interests of non-Roman Catholic Christianity 
in the Caribbean. It was a beginning, a most encouraging beginning, and 
yet only a beginning in a process of fellowship, contact, exchange of 
information and of insights which should lead to a deepened sense of 
regional interests and solidarity and to enhanced co-operation of 
various kinds across the political, cultural and geographical barriers 
which have hitherto divided it. 

The Consultation was royally welcomed in Puerto Rico and most 
adequately entertained on the fine campus of the Inter-American 
University at San German. It was characterized by rich fellowship 
and by the eager exchange of information from the various areas. 
The worship services were of a high order, the Rev. Philip Potter 
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leading each morning in Bible study and worship, with evening prayers 
led or arranged for by the Chaplain, Dr Angel L. Seda. 

A limited number of questions of substance were chosen for con- 
sideration, namely, evangelism ; the training of the ministry, ordained 
and lay; Christian education and youth work; Christian home and 
family life and the future of consultation and co-operation in the 
region. An entire day was devoted to each of these subjects. 

The Findings embody many helpful insights and suggestions with 
reference to the subjects considered. The Consultation specifically 
recommended consideration of a survey or surveys of theological 
education, the development of a Christian education curriculum for 
the English-speaking part of the region and intensive study and action 
with reference to home and family life, the International Missionary 
Council being asked to consider assigning Dr and Mrs David R. Mace 
for a period of work in the Caribbean. Those present were urged to 
report the mind of the Consultation to their various constituencies. 
More co-operative action was urged and correspondents named in 
various parts of the region to facilitate this process. 

Perhaps most significant of all was the final recommendation : 

That there should be a consultation or conference to be held in the 
next few years in succession to the present Consultation, for the 
Caribbean region as a whole, but with wider representation, it being 
understood that: 

(a) The preparations for this conference or consultation should 
include the studies, surveys and other local, area or regional under- 
takings already mentioned. 

(b) Such a conference or consultation should be summoned on the 
initiative and with the co-operation of local councils, churches, missions 
and other organizations. 

(c) The I.M.C. is requested to act as convenor for initial planning, 
and to invite the help of the World Council of Christian Education 
and Sunday-school Association, the Committee on Co-operation in 
Latin America and other appropriate organizations in this work. 

The Consultation was a good beginning. It now remains for the 
organizations and persons concerned to take full advantage of this 
initial step in developing a process of fellowship and co-operation so 
well begun. 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


J. W. D. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
THE MORAVIANS IN SURINAM 


Het VISIOEN VAN HERRNHUT EN HET APOSTOLAAT DER MORAVISCHE 
BROEDERS IN SURINAME 1735-1863. (The Vision of Herrnhut 
and the apostolate of the Moravian Brethren in Surinam 
1735-1863). By JAN MARINUS VAN DER LINDE. Paramaribo: 
C. Kersten. Fl. 11.50. 1956. 


fo this study the author throws a flood of light on an area of mission- 
ary work which is probably unknown to most of us: Surinam, for 
centuries a Dutch colony in the Caribbean on the South American 
mainland, a country without importance for world economy (until 
the last war), but yet with a history of negro slavery. Dr van der 
Linde writes about that period up till the abolition of slavery in 1863. 
The subsequent years and therefore the influx of the Indians, the 
Chinese and the Javanese do not come within the purview of his book. 

Anyone who writes about Surinam immediately encounters the 
missionary work of the Moravian Brethren. The imprint of their 
mission upon the development of this area is still apparent in self- 
governing Surinam. Dr van der Linde studies the work of the Brethren 
from their arrival in Surinam in 1735. 

What was the vision that inspired them? This is one of his main 
questions. In his opinion the core of Zinzendorf’s theology is the 
knowledge of God in Jesus only: we know the Father and the 
Holy Spirit only through Jesus. Zinzendorf often spoke about the 
wounds of Jesus, for he wanted to confess Jesus in the concrete 
visibility of his work. 

The Brethren seek to be a mission-congregation. In Herrnhut the 
impulse to world mission is given existentially with the life of this 
community in the salvation which it experiences in life with the Lord. 
The missionary ought to go to ‘Cornelius’, people, that is to say, in 
whom the Holy Spirit is already at work. They are, however, the 
first-fruits of the great harvest that is expected. All this we can catch 
in the hymns and the communal life of the Brethren. 

Dr van der Linde argues that in their work in Surinam the Brethren 
did indeed stand by the original vision of Herrnhut, except in the mid- 
nineteenth century, when the catechetical literature reveals a deviation. 
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One of the merits of this study is that Dr van der Linde has scrutin- 
ized the archives of Herrnhut, Zeist and Paramaribo, Surinam. More- 
over, the treasures of hymns and the intense literature production on 
the mission field provide him with a wealth of material. Thus we read 
of such unknown figures as the Dutch Pastor Kals, who in the eight- 
eenth century advocated free preaching to the negro slaves, and 
Johannes King, a negro-prophet to his people in the nineteenth century, 
like Harris in West Africa. 

This is a very moving book, for God accomplished a great work in 
Surinam through the Brethren. Dr van der Linde grips us by his 
manner of writing. He has sought to catch the work of the Brethren in 
the achievement of ‘koinonia-kerygma-diakonia’, though we get here 
and there only a passing impression of this ‘missionary method’, 
and there is no room for the author to show us the dark side of the 
work of the Brethren. This we regret, for the work of the Moravians 
in Surinam is a big achievement. 


L. ZIELHUIS 
BAFLO, THE NETHERLANDS 





ROMAN CATHOLIC MISSIONS IN WEST AFRICA 


GoLp Coast Mission History, 1471-1880. By RALPH M. WILTGEN, 
S.V.D. Techny, Illinois: Divine Word Publications. $3.00. 1957. 


Elen history was undertaken at the request of the African Bishop 
of Accra, who found no convenient record available of Roman 
Catholic activities in the Gold Coast prior to 1880. This has now been 
provided on the basis of careful research among a score of manuscript 
sources and some 130 published works and records in several European 
languages. The result is a scholarly account of Roman Catholic efforts 
to secure a footing on the Guinea coast. The geographical reference is 
naturally, for its time, wider than the modern Gold Coast, ranging 
from the Ivory Coast to the Dahomey of to-day. 

The author distinguishes three periods of activity before 1700, 
followed by some 150 years of absence until the re-entry in the nine- 
teenth century. In the Portuguese period (1471-1637) Elmina was the 
centre of interest. Here the first fort and church on the Guinea coast 
were built in 1482, with high hope for the conversion of the people. 
Plentiful injunctions and regulations issued both from Lisbon and 
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from Rome, which are liberally drawn upon, witness to excellent 
intentions, but unhappily little can be said about their realization. 
The people were more interested in trade with the Portuguese than in 
their religion, while priests and officials were very much a law unto 
themselves, which in view of their isolation was not surprising. From 
its origin in 1622 the Sacred Congregation of the Propaganda assumed 
direction of missionary operations. The report that it received in 1632 
from Elmina was depressing: so-called Christians were such in name 
only, the baptized quickly relapsing into their pagan ways. In an 
attempt at reform the Guinea coast was in 1634 entrusted to the 
Capuchins of Brittany, but in 1637 Elmina was lost to the Dutch and 
the period of Portuguese ascendancy was over. The next half-century 
was that of the French Capuchins. Their first attempt at Assinie soon 
ended when the people found French ships did not arrive for trade, 
and by 1641 the few surviving missionaries on the coast were deported 
by the Dutch to Brazil. Ten years later Spanish Capuchins sought an 
entry at Benin (Nigeria) but in a couple of years all was over. A second 
objective was Arda in Dahomey, but here they were never really 
allowed to start. French Dominicans were next on the scene (1687- 
1704) but were equally frustrated, their efforts at Whydah (Dahomey) 
and Assinie having no lasting results. 

When Roman Catholic activity in West Africa revived in the 
eighteen-forties a single vicariate, that of the Two Guineas, extended 
from Senegambia to Gabon, in which the Gold Coast had little 
attention. Indeed, as late as 1877 Sir James Marshall, the chief magis- 
trate, himself a Roman Catholic, reported: ‘On the whole of the Gold 
Coast there is not a single Catholic priest or mission of any nation’. 
By that time non-Roman Catholic missions (to which a few pages are 
given) had been at work for nearly half a century. But the turning-point 
had been reached; in 1879 the prefecture apostolic of the Gold Coast 
(also including the Ivory Coast) had been separated from the vicariate 
of the Two Guineas and confided to the Society of African Missions of 
Lyons, whose first missionaries landed at Elmina in 1880. Seventy 
years later, by 1951, there had been such rapid growth as to result in 
the erection of the episcopal hierarchy, consisting of the Archiepiscopal 
Metropolitan Church of Cape Coast with four suffragan dioceses (Accra, 
Kumasi, Tanale and Keta). 

If much of the story is concerned with plans which did not fructify, 
there were sufficient reasons to account for it. The slave-trade has always 
been recognized by Roman Catholic writers as a major obstacle to 
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success, and a chapter is devoted to it here, though confessedly it is 
rather startling to meet the assertion: “West Africans are indebted to 
their missionaries and their Holy Father in Rome for the abolition of 
slavery’. With respect, West Africans would be well-advised to consult 
for example the late R. Coupland’s The British Anti-Slavery Movement 
for the facts of the case. Other difficulties which faced the missions were 
insidious tropical disease, political complications and national rivalries, 
dearth of suitable candidates, limitation of transport, especially in time 
of war, and the African’s dominant interest in trade. It is a tribute to 
the self-devotion and heroic quality of the volunteers that such repeated 
efforts were made in the face of such obstacles. 

This history, placing on record in a connected narrative much that 
needs to be more generally known about the Roman Catholic pioneers, 
is a welcome contribution to the Christian story in Africa. The careful 
attention paid throughout to the mission plans of rulers, Orders and 
societies and to the ecclesiastical procedures involved, with full 
documentation from official archives, lends it particular value as a 
scholarly record for the historian. 





C. P. GROVES 
BOURNEMOUTH 





MISSIONARY HISTORY IN CHINA 


' CHINA AND THE Cross. Studies in Missionary History. By CoLUMBA 
Cary-E_wes, O.S.B. Maps. London: Longmans. 25s. New 
York: Kennedy. $3.95. 1957. 


HIS book represents the first serious attempt to replace Huc’s 

Christianity in China—a necessary task for someone, since that 
eminently readable book carried the subject only to 1706. Professor 
Latourette provided us with the standard history in 1929, and Fr Cary- 
Elwes commends him for his wise and fair treatment of Roman 
Catholic work and acknowledges almost total dependence on him for 
his own treatment of the non-Roman Catholic work. But Professor 
Latourette’s is hardly the book to read through a wet week-end. This 
is. On the fly-leaf before the introduction, the reader may be surprised 
to find Shakespeare’s sonnet, with the lines, 


. . « Love is not love, 
Which alters when it alteration finds. 


At the end of the book is a paragraph which takes up this theme: 
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‘The love of Christ for China, expressed through the ages by the Church, 
persistent, courageous, unswerving, is like the love of a true lover. It 
will admit no impediment, nor will it alter . . .’ This is a scholarly 
book, not mere popularization, though the writer has often to rely 
upon secondary sources. (In so wide a field, who would not?) The 
book has been growing for twenty-five years and is worth every minute 
spent upon it—a well-written, workmanlike review, from the legends 
about St Thomas the Apostle to (the last date mentioned) May Sth, 
1956. 

Appendix I reproduces a translation of the Nestorian Monument 
of 781 by Fr Semedo, who was the first European to see it, in the year 
1628. Interesting as it is because of this priority, three centuries have 
brought improved understanding of terms used and of the references 
made, and should not go for naught. The other translator most often 
quoted is Saeki, notoriously given to daring paraphrase and to 
exaggeration of Buddhist influences. The late A. C. Moule would have 
been a safer guide. 

The cross above the monument’s inscription is related (p. 19) to 
‘those found in South India on the tomb of St Thomas at Meliapur’. 
The reference must be to the eighth-century cross on St Thomas’ 
Mount, not on the Mailapur tomb. A better reference would have been 
the other crosses found in China, not least those included in the latest 
discovery reported by the reviewer in 1954. This Fr Cary-Elwes seems 
to have heard of, since he mentions the reviewer’s discovery of Andrew 
of Perugia’s gravestone, but the source of his knowledge is neither this 
learned Review (April, 1955) nor the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society (April, 1954), but a more popular article in the Illustrated 
London News. 

With regard to persecution suffered by the Nestorians (p. 26), Fr 
Cary-Elwes underestimates its length, since its end seems to be, not the 
accession of Hsuan Tsung, 712, but favours shown in 742. The 
persecution of 845 was by a pro-Taoist Emperor. Among the thousands 
of monasteries, mostly Buddhist, suppressed, a small number of 
Christian ones were included. The addition (p. 20) of Taoist to the 
list seems to be a mistake for Zoroastrian, as, correctly, in the footnote 
on page 32. 

A curious mistake on page 36 concerns the evangelization in 1009 
of a Central Asian tribe. Bar Hebraeus is quoted as mentioning ‘the 
unlikely number of 2,000,000 converts’, when the actual claim is the 
likely one of 2,000. 
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The section on the Jesuit Mission has the benefit of Fr D’Elia’s 
publication of Fonti Ricciane, 1949. The treatment of the Rites 
Controversy is balanced, duly recognizing the tragedy of its mistakes, 

In the modern period when non-Roman Catholic missions appear 
upon the scene, this book will be found broad-minded in its appreciation 
of their strength and discerning with regard to their weakness—more 
discerning, on occasion, than some of the too hasty critics among 
ourselves. Here is a reference to martyrdoms under the Boxer Rising 
of 1900: 


Catholics were almost inured to such things. For Protestants this horror was in 
many cases their first experience, and their demeanour was worthy of the name they 
professed. . . . It was only because the number of Protestants was less that their 
deaths were fewer’ (p. 225). 

It is a pleasant thought, and (which matters more) it is a true insight 
to compare the China Inland Mission’s plain evangelization with the 
Franciscans’ fervour for preaching, while the work which aimed at 
influencing the whole nation, begun by the Baptist, Timothy Richard, 
is described as ‘in its way so akin to the technique of the Jesuits’ (p. 219). 

After writing of comity and co-operation so marked among non- 
Roman Catholics, Fr Cary-Elwes proceeds : 


A new phenomenon now (about 1920) appeared, a locust-swarm of out-of-the- 
way and in some cases eccentric bodies flooded the China missionary fields. . . . 
They must needs Christianize the Christians, each sect believing that it was the only 
true brand . . . a major tragedy for Protestants, and no small embarrassment to 
Catholics (p. 250). 

These judgments are passed on our Christian education: 


At university level Protestants have certainly led the field. In 1936 they had 
13 such universities. . . . Critics concentrate on their failure to turn out strong 
Protestant graduates. ... They forget that the educational activity of these 
institutions was not primarily nor immediately aiming at conversion, but rather 
Bebe” the ground for it. . . . We should accept these criticisms with caution 


Fr Cary-Elwes places his finger upon our weakness, lack of doctrinal 
training and, too often, lack of any doctrine of the Church. These we 
ought to have done, and not to have left the other undone. 

This is a book of truly oecumenical spirit. As he approaches the last 
tragic phase, the author has this to say of Roman Catholic and non- 
Roman Catholic relations: ‘In the end the blood of the martyrs of all 
Christ’s followers is mingled, and we shall treat the final scene as a 
single unit, which it is’ (p. 249). 

One closes the book feeling again that in the world mission of the 
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Church—even in writing and reading about it—we are brought so 
near to the Church’s heart that in one sense our divisions matter not 
at all, while in another sense they matter more than ever. They do not 
matter because we recognize across them one another’s saints and 
heroes as our spiritual kin. Our divisions matter more than ever, 
because beyond the present thwarting lies the abiding aim, “That the 
world may believe’. 
JOHN FOSTER 
UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 





MYTH AND RITUAL IN RELATION TO THE BIBLE 


“THE SIEGE PERILOUS: Essays in Biblical Anthropology and Kindred 


Subjects. By S. H. Hooke. Illustrated. London: S.C.M. Press. 
21s. 1956. 


[8 retirement as-actively engaged in scholarly pursuits as when he 
held the Samuel Davidson Chair of Old Testament Studies in the 
University of London, Professor S. H. Hooke has collected into one 
volume a selection of his lectures and addresses which were first given 
to learned societies, and papers which have already appeared in 
learned journals. 

The intriguing title, recalling Merlin’s famous chair in the Morte 
d’ Arthur, is whimsically applied by Dr Hooke to that ‘bad eminence 
occupied by what has been called the historical school of anthro- 
pologists’. He need, however, make no apology for presenting here 
the fruits of a lifetime’s study along the lines in which he has made so 
notable a contribution. 

Even those Biblical scholars who are most critical of the claims of 
the ‘Myth and Ritual School’, with which Professor Hooke’s name has 
been closely associated in this country, would be the first to recognize 
the great debt which students of the Bible owe to him for the new 
light which he has shed on so many Biblical problems by the application 
of his anthropological researches to Old Testament studies. 

In this volume he gives us a rich and varied feast which covers a 
diversity of topics. As one would expect, the myths and ritual of the 
Middle East occupy a large place in the book. But there are also 
excellent surveys of our debt to archaeology, of the early history of 

29 
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writing, and striking contributions to our understanding of the influence 
of Judaism upon Christianity. Not the least valuable studies deal with 
individual Biblical problems, such as the meaning of ‘The Sign of 
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Immanuel’, of ‘The Corner Stone of Scripture’ and ‘The Theory and 


Practice of Substitution’. 


But it is in the realm of myth and ritual in relation to the Bible, to | 


which study Professor Hooke has made so signal a contribution, and 


with which the ordinary reader is most familiar through his volume on | 


Genesis (Jn the Beginning) in the Clarendon Bible Series, that the 
appearance of this collection of essays is most welcome. 

The author does not hesitate to admit that in many respects his 
position in this matter has changed over the years and that he no 
longer holds many of the views which we associate with the ‘Myth and 
Ritual’ school. He would not now go all the way with the Scandinavians 
in their claim that the same patterns underlie most of the religions of 
the Middle East, but he is surely right to continue to maintain that the 
Old Testament, while showing the distinctive impact of Yahwism 
through Moses and the prophets, bears unmistakable evidence that the 
myths and ritual of Canaanite religion have left their mark upon the 
religion of Israel. 

In the concept of ‘sacral kingship’ in Israel we have a feature which 
undoubtedly refiects a common element in Middle Eastern religions. 
Nor do we need to see every psalm as part of the ritual of the Enthrone- 
ment of Yahweh in the problematical New Year Festival to recognize 
that many of the psalms are of a character which is difficult to explain 
without assuming some such origin. 

It is likewise an illumination of many of the cryptic allusions of both 
Jewish and Christian apocalyptic to see in them vestiges of the pattern 
of the ancient myths and ritual which expressed the hopes of Middle 
Eastern civilizations much older than that of either Jews or Christians. 
Criticism of extreme positions within the ‘Myth and Ritual’ school 
must not prevent us from recognizing gratefully how much such 
exponents of it as Professor Hooke have contributed to a better 
understanding of the Old Testament, and the S.C.M. Press has put us 
in its debt by providing us with this cross-section of his lively and 
stimulating mind. 

WILLIAM NEIL 
NOTTINGHAM 
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THE THEOLOGY OF MISSION 


Le PROBLEME CARDINAL DE LA MISSIOLOGIE ET DES MISSIONS CATHO- 
LIQUES. By EDOUARD LoFFELD, C.S.Sp. Rhenen, Netherlands: 
Editions Spiritus. Fl. 17.50. 36s. $6.00. 1957. 


7 noteworthy Roman Catholic contribution to the study of the 
theology of mission is the work of a Dutch student of the late 
Pére Charles. The author, who is Professor of Missions in the Roman 
Catholic University of Nijmegen, shows himself not unacquainted with 
Protestant work in this sphere, and it is to be hoped that non-Roman 
Catholics will consider what he has to say. To facilitate this he has 
written in French instead of in Dutch, and has provided not only an 
eleven-page detailed Table of Contents but also three-page summaries 
of the book in German, English, Spanish, French, Dutch, Italian and 
Portuguese! 

As Mr Nielsen said (I.R.M., July 1953, p. 340) of earlier work of 
Pére Loffeld and his colleagues, the focal point is the conception of 
mission as ‘l’implantation de l’Eglise’. This is so not, as Protestant 
critics of Pére Charles often assume, because of an over-emphasis on 
institutionalism, but because the Church is seen in the context of God’s 
saving work in Christ. ’ 

Pére Loffeld approaches this ‘focal point’ from two different points 
on the circumference and reaches an identical conclusion in each case. 
To begin with he considers the nature of mission in the light of ‘general 
theology’ and then studies the actual pronouncements of the Holy See. 
He analyses carefully St Cyprian’s dictum ‘extra ecclesiam nulla salus’, 
interpreting this liberally so as not to exclude from salvation ‘les fréres 
séparés, dissidents ou gentils’, all those who ‘accept the light of grace, 
often anonymously’ (p. 63). Though not fully in the Church, they are 
fully within its sphere of influence, in a way united to it and so they will 
have salvation. ‘This might,’ says Pére Loffeld, ‘be said of every human 
being, for since the Incarnation, of which the Church is simply the 
prolongation, every man is subject to the Incarnate Word and to His 
Church.’ But ‘cette ordonnance radicale’ acquires a fulness according 
to the measure in which the individual accepts the graces of the Church 
and lives the life of faith and charity which they make possible. The 
Roman Catholic mission, says Pére Loffeld, is thus in a way the making 
explicit of a pre-existent membership in the Church. This is essential 
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for man’s salvation, for there is a real sense in which he is saved not 
simply ‘by’ the Church but ‘in’ the Church, the mystical body of Christ. 
‘Her supernatural graces have an inherent tendency to live only in the 
Church,’ he says, ‘otherwise man’s salvation would depend on fortuitous 
circumstances independent of the will either of the individual or of the 
Church.’ 

It is because of this cardinal principle of mission, that it is essential 
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to man’s salvation, that Church and mission go hand in hand, not two | 


separate entities but one. So, says Pére Loffeld, the theology of mission 
is not ‘a science apart’ with an independent and isolated subject matter; 
it may be called a specialized branch of general theology. In an inter- 


esting passage Pére Loffeld emphasizes that we are concerned in the j 


theology of mission not only about what to believe but also about 
what to do. He quotes Pére Congar’s statement that ‘there are some 
dogmas which are not pure dogmas (i.e., statements of faith) but 
institutions, realities given to the Church to be practised’. The Church’s 
mission is an outstanding example of such a ‘theological exercise’ en 
prenant comme lieu théologique la vie elle-méme de I’ Eglise (p. 76f). 
The cardinal problem of ‘missiology’ is, then, the theological 
examination of the essence of mission, all other questions regarding 
‘missions’ being peripheral. Nevertheless, Pére Loffeld points out, 
these other questions can be answered fully only in the light of the 
theological principle of mission. It is, he says, an ‘inadmissible and 
even absurd sort of mysticism’ that concludes that because the Church 
is a transcendent, divine reality, it is therefore ‘a kind of nebulous, 
spiritual existence, soaring above humanity’. The Church, as Pére 
Charles said, cannot isolate itself in the purely spiritual realm where it 
never encounters shadows. Because the Church is the mystical Body of 
Christ, it is, like the incarnate Christ Himself, both divine and human. 
It is planted through missions in every cultural environment and is made 
up of men of all races and cultures in all circumstances and activities. 
It is essential, Pére Loffeld rightly observes, to bear this conclusion in 
mind in missionary work, especially in a day like the present when many 
doors are closing to foreign missionaries and when the indigenous 
Church is a factor not only to be reckoned with but to be welcomed. 
As divine and human the Church is both universal and local. It is the 
Church Universal which has to decide upon the measure of adaptation 
and ‘dewesternization’ (désoccidentalisation!) to be permitted in the 
local Church (Eglise particuliére), distinguishing in the course of her 
foreign mission between ‘graeco-latin elements in her tradition which 
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she can well do without and those which are, perhaps, providential and 
definitive’ (p. 153). It is impossible not to wonder how the course of 
the Reformation and of subsequent church history would have been 
affected if broad views such as these had been characteristic of the 
Roman Church in the sixteenth century. 

There is much in Pére Loffeld’s treatment that seems strange to a 
Protestant reader, particularly in the section (pp. 198-247) on the 
pronouncements of the Magisterium Ecclesiae, and still more in 
chapter 8 on ‘the notion of mission in the code of canon law’. 
There are obvious dangers in the emphasis on the transcendent, divine 
aspect of the Church, but as the preceding paragraph shows, Pére 
Loffeld is fully alive to these dangers, as he is to those of a purely 
human, social view of the Church. The divine and the human have to be 
held together, in ecclesiology as in christology, and Pére Loffeld’s is a 
serious attempt to deal with this ‘cardinal problem’ of the Church’s 
mission. The book, ‘perhaps the first of a trilogy’, is highly important 
for an understanding of the Roman Catholic theology of mission and 
valuable, too, for a non-Roman Catholic study of the same subject. 

H. C. LEFEVER 

SELLY OAK, BIRMINGHAM 
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CuRSO DE MISSIONOLOGIA. By A. Da SiLva Reco. Lisbon: Agéncia 
Geral do Ultramar. 90 escudos (22s. 6d.). Maps. 1956. 


ISSIOLOGY, or the science of missions, is of German Protestant 

origin, it being Schleiermacher who first proclaimed in 1843 the 
need to incorporate such a study in the body of moral theology. In 
1877 Gustav Warneck went beyond this and maintained that this 
study should be considered not as a branch of theological science but 
as in itself an independent science. . In 1907 the Oblate Father 
Streit initiated his famous campaign in favour of the same idea.’ 

So opens this bulky book on missiology. 

Two definitions of the term are cited (pp. 6-8), the first being that 
of the Spanish Capuchin, Mondreganes, which runs: ‘the science which 
studies the expansive activity of the Catholic Church in its bases, origin, 
development, laws, aims, means and methods’. The second is that 
of Father Seumois, O.M.M.: ‘Missiology is the scientific specializa- 
tion devoted to missionary activity dealing with the implantation of 
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the Catholic Church, its doctrine, its history, its present state and its 
practices.’ Seeking an amalgam of the two definitions, Father Rego 
suggests: “Missiology is the science which studies the expansion of 
Christianity and the implantation of the Catholic Church in the 
world’. His definition, like the other two, suffers from being too 
restricted. 

The present volume is valuable in many respects. Thirteen maps, 
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showing the Portuguese missions in different epochs in Asia, Africa, | 


Brazil, Indonesia, Timor, are included. Among the appendices (pp. 
593-647) full texts are printed of various Papal bulls and encyclicals, 
including the text of the Estatuto Missiondrio signed by the Vatican 
and Portugal, April Sth, 1941. The previous Acordo Missiondrio of 
1940 is given in the text on pages 200-204. 

Much space is devoted to the history of Portuguese Roman Catholic 
missions in various parts of the world—the north of Africa, Sio Tomé 
and Principe Islands, Guinea, Cape Verde Islands, Congo and Angola, 
Mozambique, India, Ceylon, Persia, China, Tongking and Thailand— 
an impressive list. The decadence of these missions is noted on pages 
235 ff., but the internal and external causes are not given. In Angola 
the fruit of the labours of centuries was lost owing to lack of unity 
among the various missionary Orders and the tactical errors of permit- 
ting to the converts polygamy and slave-trading. The expulsion of the 
Orders by the Marquis of Pombal, the rebuilder of Lisbon after the 
earthquake, simply registered, according to Father Rego, an already 
accomplished fact. He says: ‘Some of the Orders were already extin- 
guished (by their own attitudes and actions) before they were (formally) 
extinguished by the Government.’ 

The expulsion of the Jesuits from Congo and Angola in 1760 was 
marked by severe acrimony on the part of the Angola Governor, 
Vasconcelos (p. 297). It should be added that it was not only officials 
who were hostile to the Jesuits who, it is alleged, ‘relegated to secondary 
place direct missionary work and devoted their efforts to education, 
industry and trade, shipbuilding and even to the furnishing of vege- 
tables, fruit, etc.’. Doubtless quite good, but unacceptable to the traders. 

Father Rego does not seem able to view objectively any mission 
which does not acknowledge the Roman obedience. Section 10 of 
chapter I is headed: ‘Go and teach . . . The Protestant Missions’ 
and is followed by a rhetorical question: ‘To whom, however, did 
Christ confide this mission?’ All others, whether Greek Orthodox or 
Coptic, Armenian or Anglican, are apparently outside this authoriza- 
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tion, which is confined to the Pope and his bishops (p. 30). On page 31, 
Father Rego roundly declares: ‘it does not make sense, for example, 
to admit into Portuguese territory any religious mission sent by the 
King [sic] of England who is head of the Anglican Church’. Equally 
condemnable in his view would be missions maintained by free and 
spontaneous associations of believers. 

Father Rego admits the ‘magnificent social services’ which Protestant 
missions have developed in Portuguese territories and notes regretfully 
that administrators have praised their work, but seeks to offset the 
praise of this influence in a subsequent page, wherein he truculently 
observes that what is wanted is not the production of well-equipped 
Africans but good Portuguese (pp. 32 and 33). 

Any non-Roman Catholic mission is suspect as such, protected as it 
is by foreign political powers (p. 33). This continues the argument on 
page 32 in which the author maintains that it was not necessary for 
Portugal to have agreed to the sections of the International Treaties 
relative to religious freedom in Africa, as this was against national 
policy and interests. This statement ignores several facts. Protestant 
missions were well established in Angola before the drawing up and 
signing of the Berlin Act (1885), the Brussels Act (1890) and the 
Anglo-Portuguese Treaty of 1891. These early missions, which still 
carry 80 per cent of the work in Angola, were installed with the know- 
ledge of, and acceptance by, the Portuguese Government prior to the 
Treaties. At the Wittenberg, Ohio, conference on Africa in 1953, the 
official delegate of the Portuguese Government, Dr José Nunes de 
Oliveira, told the assembly that his Government had no desire to expel 
Protestant missions ; ‘It would not if it could and could not if it would’, 
were his words. Father Rego does not mention the fact that after the 
implantation of the Republic in Portugal in 1910 Roman Catholic 
missions in the oversea territories were threatened with extinction, 
and that these very missions appealed to the International Treaties 
for protection and thereby saved themselves from expulsion. 

The author implies, indeed states, that non-Roman Catholic work is 
hostile to the interests of Portugal. Doubtless in the seventy-seven 
years of their service in Angola, Evangelical missions have made 
mistakes, but none of these is as great or as fundamental as that 
committed by the French Roman Catholic mission in the south of 
Angola which, during the First World War, hoisted the French flag to 
protect its members and properties against the Portuguese military 
column marching south to conduct operations. It can also be firmly 
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stated that no Protestant mission has been guilty of any national 
excess comparable with those of the Italian Consolate Fathers in 
Mozambique during the hey-day of Mussolini’s power. 

It is regrettable that the liberal, unprejudiced attitude of Father 
J. Alves Correia in his notable book, A Larguesa do Reino do 
Deus (discussed in this Review in October, 1945) is not adopted 
in the present volume. Father Correia, in that much-quoted work 
and in various magazine articles, not only does justice to the 
spiritual and material benefits conferred by Protestant missions, but 
asks: ‘What would you? The land was unoccupied and open. The 
Evangelical missions entered and did what we Catholics ought to have 
done generations ago.’ 


The book has an extensive bibliography. The index is incomplete. | 


Apart from its ecclesiastical bias and narrowness, the volume is 
commendable. 
JOHN T. TUCKER 
Paco DE ARCOS, PORTUGAL 





EDUCATION AND ‘RAPID SOCIAL CHANGE’ 


~ EDUCATION AND CHANGE. By R. A. HopGKIN. London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 9s. 6d. 1957. 


HIS book is written ‘mainly for those who work in countries 

where education is part of a process of rapid social change’. 
Mr Hodgkin’s experience in the Sudan and his travels in other tropical 
countries have given him plenty of material. 

Mr Hodgkin has no special thesis to maintain, apart from his belief 
that ‘there is a chance that good will come out of the clash of cultures 
in which Europe, America, Asia and Africa are now involved’, and 
that all of us ‘should face more boldly the challenging problems which 
a rapidly changing society presents’. His twelve chapters do not 
constitute an argument, but they do constitute a wise and witty dis- 
cussion of the problems we face and the directions in which we should 
seek for a solution. It is significant of his outlook that he opens his 
book with a description of a Sudanese boy herding the goats, and 
concludes it with an analysis of the five pillars of Christian prayer. 

In between, Mr Hodgkin contrives to discuss many of the topics which 
cause heart-searchings in staff common rooms, education committees 
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and ministries: such as the tension between educated youngsters and 
their uneducated parents; freedom and discipline, whether in the 
school or in the rapidly evolving society as a whole; ‘how can schools 
help creative people to grow?’ ; the educational choice between quantity 
and quality; teacher training; and adult education. He has no space 
in which to go into details; all he can do is to set his readers thinking. 
To quote one of his own wise sayings (p. 19), his responsibility, like 
that of the teachers he is discussing, ‘is not to tell people what to 
choose to-day, but how to choose to-morrow’. 

The weakness of the book is a certain discursiveness. After reading 
it twice, I asked myself, ‘Now, what has he said?’ and had difficulty 
in answering the question. There is a curious unevenness in what 
should be the book’s climax, the four chapters on ‘Leadership and the 
Led’, ‘Planning’, Training Teachers’ and ‘Adult Education’. The 
chapter on training teachers is good, because it is based closely on 
the excellent work done at Bakht-er-Ruda in the Sudan. But the other 
three are somewhat hesitant. It may be that Mr Hodgkin is writing at 
a difficult moment. Twenty years ago he could have assumed that his 
readers would be expatriate officials ; to-day he does not know whether 
he is writing for Englishmen or for Ghanaians, Nigerians and Sudanese, 
who have a different point of view and need a different presentation. 

On the other hand, the strength of Mr Hodgkin’s book is the way 
in which almost every chapter is based upon some concrete example. 
He never allows us to forget that education is not mainly a matter of 
administration, but of people. Mr Hodgkin’s readers will find them- 
selves often stirred to chuckles of delighted agreement. But he is surely 
much too optimistic in thinking that in a rapidly expanding educational 
system (pp. 96-98) Governments have ‘at least three ways’ of controlling 
‘the excesses of expansion’. According to him, they can control them 
by lack of money, by insistence on adequately trained teachers and by 
efficient administration and inspection. But when policy is controlled 
by an elected minister, and the electorate insists on schools for all at 
the expense of educational standards, what then? For once, Mr 
Hodgkin has taken his eye off the ball, the only mis-hit in an exhilar- 
ating innings. 


EDUCATION AND ‘RAPID SOCIAL CHANGE’ 


W. E. F. Warp 
LONDON 
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AN ANTHROPOLOGICAL STUDY OF A MISSION 


Un Stécie et Demi DE ConTACTs CULTURELS A TANNA, NOUVELLES 
Hésripes. By JEAN GUIART. Paris: Publications de la Société 
des Océanistes, No. 5. Illustrated. Maps. 1956. 


met GUIART is a young French anthropologist, resident 
in New Caledonia, who has made a particular study of cargo 
cults as they occur in the New Hebrides, and especially of the ‘John 
Frum’ movement in Tanna. He has written elsewhere about this 
movement,' and this present book is an extension of that study and a 
fuller documentation of it. The work falls into two main sections: a 
cultural study of Tanna at the present day, from an almost purely 
anthropological viewpoint (pp. 7-107) and a historical study of the 
‘century and a half of evolution’ (pp. 117-222). The earlier theme is 
then picked up, a further study of Tanna mythology with special 
reference to John Frum, and the ancestor cult is viewed from the same 
angle. 


The main theme may be summed up as the latent force of old beliefs 


and customs, lost to surface view, but ready to burst out into new power 
when an appropriate stimulus is supplied. The post-war years had pro- 
vided so many instances of such occurrences that it is not hard to 
believe in the truth of the thesis. The only other fairly recent book 
that has sought to deal with this part of the world is Mr C. Humphreys’ 
The Southern New Hebrides (1923). Even Mr Humphreys accepted the 
thesis that the old culture of Tanna was lost and could only be glimpsed 
in the general writings of former missionaries. M. Guiart found that 
old beliefs were still perfectly clear and old social orders still active, 
and above all that Christianity had a much weaker grip on the real 
hearts of the people than was believed. In fact one of the most 
amazing features of the book is the revelation of how little of 
the essence of Christianity has been grasped after a hundred years— 
so lightly was it all discarded at the call of ‘John Frum’. ‘The 
appearance in broad daylight of John Frum Messianism astonished 
everybody, missionaries, administrators and traders’ (p. 255). 

M. Guiart has been able to trace the whole of the old social organiza- 
tion, especially the part played by the beverage kava in the social 
organization and the life of the people, the rdle of dancing, officially 
1 See especially Oceania, XXII, 3, pp. 165-177. 
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forbidden by the missions, and many other facts of which little was 
known. The old religion also could still be found in action, for it is a 
well-known fact that a proportion of the population of Tanna had never 
embraced Christianity. The growth of the John Frum myth and move- 
ment has been a natural outcome of the unsatisfactory relationships 
between whites and natives, in Tanna, just as similar movements have 
developed from like causes in other parts of the world. The disturbances 
of the war years, especially the arrival of the Americans, provided 
other factors which went to the making of the new messianic cult. 
Why were the facts of the old social and religious organization of the 
island so hard to come by? M. Guiart speaks of the difficulty which he 
met at the beginning of his study, a distrust not dispelled until he had 
shown his own willingness to join in the ceremonies and not to report 
them to government or mission authorities. The reason is to be found 
in the attitude taken right from the beginning of the missionary activity 
in Tanna, that all that existed before was the work of the devil and 
should be got rid of. It was the approach that Professor W. E. Hocking 
has called ‘the way of radical displacement’. Consequently the facts 
were either hidden so that they should not be found out and con- 
demned by the Europeans who set the standards, or were kept secret 
because the people had been taught to be ashamed of them.: The 
reviewer has himself found the same difficulty in other parts of the 
Pacific and has always felt that the type of teaching that produced such 
an effect is wrong. It would be good to see some attempt made in the 
Pacific—if it is not too late—to apply the idea of the old religion as 
the ‘natives’ Old Testament’, as has been done in parts of Africa. The 
old which is banished has a habit of coming back in the manner of the 
evil spirit expelled from a man, returning with seven others worse than 
himself. In Tanna, and no doubt elsewhere in the New Hebrides, the 
condemnatory outlook of the missions on items of culture that need 
not have been condemned has led to secrecy in regard to them, rather 
than to their extermination. In Tanna this condemnation has affected 
chiefly kava-drinking and native dancing, as M. Guiart stresses. 
While the first part of the book is chiefly factual, and records a large 
amount of material for which the anthropologist will be thankful to 
M. Guiart, the second part is historical and critical. Of course, history 
properly studied must be critical; it must contain an evaluation of the 
events recorded and it must attempt to account for their occurrence. 
The two agents in the present story are the missions and the Govern- 
ment. The whole question of the Condominium Government of the 
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New Hebrides is involved and will be discussed later in this review, 
Historically, the missions were the first actors on the scene. The work 
of the missionary, John G. Paton, is world-famous; his wife’s Letters 
and Sketches from the New Hebrides has had a tremendous vogue in 
missionary circles; one of his sons, the Rev. Frank L. Paton, has 
already written on the subject and the work of the Rev. W. Gray is 
also well known. These were all missionaries of the Presbyterian 
Church. Neither the Roman Catholic missions nor the Seventh-day 
Adventists, which came to Tanna later, have exercised anything like 
the influence of the original Presbyterian missionaries, and they do not 


figure largely in M. Guiart’s account. Among government officials or | 
‘agents’, the most influential undoubtedly was Wilkes, who began his | 


work in Tanna in 1912 and remained there until 1915, when he was 
replaced by James M. Nicol, who remained a long time. 

M. Guiart’s critique of the mission work itself is scattered over 
large parts of the book, and is rather the outcome of events chronicled 
than a definite and systematic criticism. It cannot, however, be passed 
over, because the value of a criticism is the profit which can be gained 
from heeding it. The points chiefly criticized are four: the remoteness 
of the European missionary from his people ; the methods of inculcating 
Christianity; the teaching as regards native customs and certain 
practices of the missions which were not acceptable to the Tanna 
people. To these must be added the inadequacy of the education that 
was offered until very recently by the missions—and there was no 
government education at all. 

1. The inadequate contact between European missionary and native 

people is mentioned in a number of places. This is one of the factors, 
M. Guiart states, that led to ‘lack of comprehension of the native 
culture and mentality’ (p. 128). The native reaction to the missionaries’ 
separatist existence is characterized by M. Guiart in the remarks of 
Nakomaha, one of the natives taken to Vila for questioning in the 
matter of the John Frum disturbances. Nakomaha said: 
Which way missionary e no stop with em you me long one table. Him e preach Jesuse 
say love one another, e preach e no do it. . . . School e true. Jesus e kaikai (—‘ate’) 
one place, e sleep one mo with em elgeta (‘all together’). Missionary e tell em no 
more ¢ no do em’ (p. 168). 

This same accusation of ‘apartheid’ is one that is constantly heard, 
and in some instances known to the reviewer it has been very marked. 
There is teaching that all are one in Christ Jesus, alongside complete 
social segregation of the coloured Christian and his European teacher. 
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Again on page 185 M. Guiart mentions a district in which the John 
Frum movement was rampant as ‘divided between the two Presbyterian 
missionaries of White Sands and Lenakel, each of whom was too 
distant to be very busy’ in the matters which led to the outburst; and 
‘it must be noted that in 1941 there was not, to my knowledge at least, 
a single individual who remained faithful to Christianity in that district’. 

That M. Guiart is not here indulging a private prejudice but stating 
facts may be shown by reference to A Solomon Island Society, in which 
Mr Douglas Oliver studies the Siwai people of south-western Bougain- 
ville, in the Australian Solomons, and in which the Methodist missionary 
comes in for a similar criticism: ‘contacts between white missionaries 
and native converts are so indirect and infrequent that literal and 
meaningful transfer of Christian ideology is out of the question even 
‘if the conditions of Siwai life made such an eventuality possible’. This 
difficult matter has been mentioned many times by other writers, 
including European missionaries, but it is not easy to find an answer 
in terms either of the number of Europeans available, their ability to 
cross cultural boundaries or the willingness of natives to enter into 
closer fellowship with the missionary. Yet there can be no doubt that 
this distance between the two has been responsible for much weakness 
in times of testing of the native Church. 

2. The methods employed to inculcate Christianity also come in for 
criticism, on the grounds that the attitude of the missionaries has been 
somewhat ‘imperialistic’. This is certainly true for early days, not only 
in Tanna but in most places, especially in the times when there was no 
European government control, and the missionary was law-giver as 
well as everything else. M. Guiart, in speaking of Nicol’s order in 1918 
that magic stones should be thrown into the sea, states that it seemed 
to have been very thoroughly carried out, and adds: ‘it was evidently 
in agreement with the continual politics of the Mission, which had 
already had a large number of them thrown away . . . not always by 
means of persuasion’ (p. 145). While agreeing that the measure was 
necessary, he then goes on to contrast the neutral attitude of Nicol 
about kava and dancing with the active attack upon them continually 
made by the missions. The missionaries’ attitude to some elements of 
native life is bound to be different from that of the Government; and 
the only sting in the tail of M. Guiart’s comment lies in the final words, 
‘not always by means of persuasion’. Perhaps it may justly be said that 
he is not quite in sympathy with mission work, but it is well that the 
question of a mission’s securing the good-will of the people in making 
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reforms is regarded as not unimportant. Those who are really impressed 





by the teaching will throw away the magic implements of their ow 
accord, like the Ephesians of old. Those who are not may be forced ty 
conform—until some later day. This happened in New Guinea in 
the war years, when missionaries were forcibly withdrawn; the old 
magic practices came back into their own in more than one place. 

3. Mission teaching concerning certain elements of native culture is 
an example of both the good and the evil aspects of this authoritative 
action. The use of kava is particularly interesting here, because the 
mission was so strongly opposed to it that, according to M. Guiart, 
‘the position of the mission against kava was such that its use had 
become a symbol of hostility to Christian preaching, and this psycho- 
logical value was confirmed in the course of nearly a century of intense 
mission activity’ (p. 181). While he will not say that the John Frum 
movement was responsible for its fresh spread, he feels that the intense 
tabu laid on it led to its becoming a mark of rebellion against Christi- 
anity. In speaking of the activities of the John Frum movement, he 
says: ‘as a Presbyterian missionary admitted in my presence, this 
eagerness to eradicate on Tanna every material sign of daily life 
as it was before Christianity could not but give these elements 
(kava, dancing) a psychological importance out of keeping with their 
normal function in native social life’ (p. 173). Once again, the spirit 
returning with seven others. Once again, a condemnation of the ‘way 
of radical displacement’. The government agent Nicol is quoted (p. 156, 
fn. 2) as saying: 

Of course there is a natural set back of the younger folk against the Calvinistic 
doctrine of the older missionaries, but I think that could be remedied with slightly 
more license allowed them on the matter of dancing, which is their natural way of 
enjoying themselves. . . . Also the women are naturally keen on dancing and more 
honest in their distaste for the many services and hymn singing, as it takes the men 
away from their gardens and puts more work on them. 

The rite of circumcision was another among the items forbidden by 
the mission. 

4. This last quotation introduces the fourth point of criticism : apart 
from forbidding items of culture in which the people could not see 
harm, the mission has certain rules and practices which they disliked, 
and the multitude of services and prayer meetings is one of these. 
Daily services are the rule in most missions, and it is hard to see that 
from a Christian point of view this should not be so. It does not, 
however, seem desirable to make these compulsory. The reviewer has 
stayed on many mission stations where daily services were held, but 
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without compulsion—and there was always a congregation. M. Guiart’s 
critique may be found on page 125, where he speaks of the employment 
of natives on the station, and of their being compelled to attend all 
the services. When a certain native led a strike he was finally forced 
to conform on threat of dismissal of the natives employed. 

Native converts can sometimes be harder on their people than the 
European missionaries, and M. Guiart quotes a case (again p. 125) 
where one named Loohmae told certain heathen natives who preferred 
working for a trader for higher wages than the mission could give: 
‘Very good, you go work along money, by and by you go along big 
fire! Me work along Misi, me want to go to heaven.’ Although it is 
agreed that a sense of vocation makes a worker content with little 
earthly gain, it is certainly a wrong line of approach to suggest eternal 
punishment for those who will not work for the mission. The elaborate 
system of native courts is another of the bones of contention, as these 
were established by the mission, although they came to be recognized 
by the Government. There is also the matter of Sabbath observance, 
and here there are certainly some peculiar practices mentioned. For 
instance, M. Guiart writes (p. 39): 

A person named Yamahu had been condemned to eight months’ imprisonment by a 
court presided over by Loohmae of Lenakel [Frank Paton’s ‘ Lomai of Lenakel’] 
for not having been at church. The reason was that Yamahu was stated to have 


promised to become a Christian so as to marry a Christian girl and, on the occasion 
of his marriage, had promised to accept a punishment if he left ‘school’. 


All this reads very like the methods of a century ago, rather than 
of to-day. If this was a usual method of procedure, it is easy to under- 
stand what M. Guiart (p. 162) calls ‘rebellion ideas’ springing from it. 

A question of the greatest importance at the present day among all 
backward peoples is that of education, and the mission comes in for a 
good deal of criticism for the limited education which it offers. It must, 
however, be added in this regard that the Presbyterian mission in the 
New Hebrides has now recognized the need, and is taking steps to 
improve the standard, especially in the matter of the teaching of 
English, which was, of set policy, not taught in earlier days. When it is 
realized that practically no other education than that provided by 
the missions is given under the Condominium, the need for this type 
of service becomes especially clear. It almost seems, however, that in 
cases such as Tanna, the need has been recognized rather late; more- 
over, the question of finance enters in. 

One is continually struck, in this interesting volume, by the apparent 
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lack of real understanding of the Christian message after so long a 
time. Acceptance and rejection of Christianity seem often to be almost 
political items. On page 183 mention is made of one Nambas, who had 
been given the task of bringing some of his own group back to the 
Church, and finally requested another week. He is asked: ‘You have 
had eight months to lead the people of Sulphur Bay back to school, 
Why should you have another week?’ Time after time there seems little 
reason for receiving or turning away from Christianity, except an 
advantage that might accrue or be lost. Speaking of the depopulation 
of two districts, which the mission failed to halt, M. Guiart says: ‘It 
is conceivable that in face of these, for them, negative results of half a 
century of progressive christianizing, local opinion may have seen in 
abandonment of the mission a means of being reconciled with the 
forces acting from the Beyond, and finding again, by recovering com- 
munion with the ancestors, sincerity with themselves’ (pp. 150-1), 
After all this time, the ideas are still not only there, but active! 

There is no doubt that many of the difficulties of the New Hebrides 
peoples—not those of Tanna only—are linked with the Condominium 
Government, and will never be solved until that system is removed. 
There is no space in which to go into this many-sided problem here. 
It must suffice to say that no progress is possible while two completely 
different peoples, with two completely different aims, are attempting to 
govern the group. It is well known that the New Hebrides is the most 
backward area in the Pacific; the only area without Administration 
education (even though that system may have its faults), and in which 
nothing is being done to train the people towards freedom and self- 
determination. The situation is a matter for the United Nations, and 
although it is not a subject of M. Guiart’s book, attention must be 
drawn to it as one of the causes of such movements as John Frum 
and the unsatisfactoriness of life for so many of the native peoples 
in the group. It is noticeable that Tanna has about the greatest 
population of any of the islands; the tale of depopulation makes 
sad reading almost everywhere else, and little is being done to 
counteract it; and the unsympathetic will certainly point out that it is 
in Tanna that there is the greatest resistance to Christianity. 

The anthropologist will be grateful to M. Guiart for this book, and 
the missionary should be grateful too, in spite of the criticisms, real or 
implied, that it contains. 

A. CAPELL 

THE UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY, N.S.W. 
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PRE-INDUSTRIAL JAPAN AND ITS TRANSFORMATION 


TOKUGAWA RELIGION: THE VALUES OF PRE-INDUSTRIAL JAPAN. By 
RoBerT N. BELLAH. Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press and Falcon’s 
Wing Press. $5.00. 1957. 


SSUMING that ‘Japan alone of the non-Western nations was able 

to take over very rapidly what it needed of Western culture in 
order to transform itself into a modern industrial nation’ (p. 2), the 
author of this book poses the question, following Max Weber, whether 
or not ‘the Japanese religion’ of the Tokugawa period played a réle 
in the development of modern Japan which might be analogous to 
that which Protestantism played in the development of the modern 
capitalistic society in the West. Dr Bellah treats the ‘Japanese religion’ 
as something of an amalgamation of Shinto, Buddhism and Con- 
fucianism (p. 59) and not as ‘formal creeds and doctrines’ or ‘formal 
structure of religious organizations’, but as a movement among people 
which provided them with motivation and purpose in their daily life. 

To investigate how the old Japan transformed herself into a modern 
industrial society and what rdle, if any, religion played in this process, 
requires the combination of several academic disciplines, notably of 
historiography, sociology and history of religions, each with its own 
set of assumptions and operative principles, which inevitably makes 
the book rather difficult reading. Dr Bellah expertly handles the 
conceptual tools of all these disciplines and the result is an extremely 
illuminating conclusion. 

Chapter 1, ‘Religion and Industrial Society in Japan’, is a short but 
important chapter, in which the problem is posed and terms of reference 
are defined. Chapter 2 deals with ‘an outline of Japanese Social 
Structure in the Tokugawa Period’, whose value system was char- 
acterized by the primacy of ‘political’ values in terms of ‘loyalty to 
collectivity’ as symbolized by its head, e.g. the emperor, feudal lord, 
head of the family. All other values are subjugated to that of loyalty 
to collectivity. It was a society of status hierarchy, which regarded the 
family as a microcosm or a miniature nation as well as its unit. Filial 
piety, therefore, is nothing but the principle of loyalty in the context 
of family relations and, in the event of conflict, must be subsumed in 
the loyalty to the larger units of collectivity. 

Dr Bellah’s social-psychological analysis of the concept of loyalty 
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(Chu) as over against ‘conformity’, along with his social-political 
analysis of the structure of Tokugawa feudalism, leads to a conclusion 
that the Meiji Government represented ‘a logical fulfilment of a con- 
ception of the polity which already existed in the Tokugawa period’ 
(p. 20). Also important are his social-economic analyses of the break- 


down of Tokugawa feudalism and the gradual blending of the lower | 


samurai class and the heretofore despised merchant class to form the 
core of the new bourgeois middle-class for the emerging industrial 
Japan (pp. 20ff), and the historical analysis of the growth of money 
economy accompanied by new business ethics (pp. 26ff). 

In chapters 3-5 Dr Bellah discusses in great detail the rdle played 
by the Japanese religion as a furnisher of ‘a context of ultimate 
meaning to the central value system’ by way of giving religious sanction 
to the primacy of collectivity, and making a religious virtue of loyalty, 
which supplied the ideological foundation of Bushido ethics to solidify 
further the status hierarchy. The Bushido ethics, which originally 
developed as the way of professional warriors (ethics of retainers), soon 
penetrated into the classes of farmers, artisans and merchants, with 
emphasis upon loyalty to collectivity through diligence and productivity 
in their respective occupations based on their respective stations in 
society. That is to say, the Japanese religion, through the propagation 
and popularization of the Bushido ethics, succeeded in preparing the 
people of Japan under the Tokugawa régime for the coming industrial 
economy without destroying the politico-social structure of status 
hierarchy. It was the Shingaku movement which made a great contribu- 
tion in popularizing Bushido ethics among the merchant class. Hence 
chapter 6 contains a detailed discussion of ‘Shingaku and its Founder, 
Ishida Baigan’ (1685-1744). 

Shingaku was a layman’s movement. Baigan was a petty merchant. 
What he taught was a commonsense philosophy drawing on ethical 
and psychological insights of various religions then prevailing in Japan 
and thereby rationalizing the Bushido ethics so as to make them applic- 
able to all classes, notably the merchant class. It was then through such 
an ethico-philosophical movement that the Japanese religion played an 
important réle in the process of the political and economic rationaliza- 
tion of Japan. 

Appendix 1, ‘A Memoir of Our Teacher, Ishida’, is a translation of a 
work composed by Ishida Baigan’s disciples and is one of the valuable 
primary sources on the Shingaku movement. Appendices 2 and 3 are 
‘List of Chinese and Japanese Words’ and ‘List of Chinese and Japanese 
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Names’. The bibliography lists most of the available sources, both 
primary and secondary and both in Japanese and in Western (mainly 
English) languages, on the subject-matter dealt with in this book. 

The book makes an important contribution toward understanding 
the rise of modern Japan. It is hoped that it will stimulate Japanese 
historians, sociologists, economists, cultural anthropologists, historians 
of religion and theologians to make more concerted effort to appraise 
the meaning of the Meiji Restoration and the subsequent develop- 
ment through inter-disciplinary collaboration. 

DAISUKE KITAGAWA 

GENEVA 





ISLAMIC SCHOOLS OF THOUGHT 


REVELATION AND REASON IN ISLAM. By A. J. ARBERRY. London: 
Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. New York: Macmillan. $3.00. 1957. 


pre: Arberry of Cambridge ranks as a successful inter- 
pretor of medieval Islam. He brings to this small book a vast 
knowledge acquired through a life-long interest in Persian, Arabic 
and allied subjects. At his best in the fields of Islamic mysticism 
(Sufism) and Koranic studies, he draws upon an impressive body of 
technical literature, retaining his own independence and authority 
as a scholar. He maintains (p. 7) that the problem of the relationship 
between revelation and reason in Islam, so far as he himself is aware, 
has never yet been anywhere stated. Careful perusal of his source 
material, however, scarcely supports that position. 

In execution of his task, Professor Arberry has composed four 
chapters. The argument throughout tends to be grounded in the 
theory that Sufism provides the best available solution for issues 
which arose between the Islamic Schools of reason and those committed 
to revelation. Thus chapter 1 resolves the conflict between the free- 
thinkers and the theologians on the basis of ascetic mysticism. Chapter 
2 traces the manner in which revelation was treated by the foremost 
philosophers, particularly Avicenna. Chapter 3 attempts an evaluation 
of Avicenna’s pertinent thought, downgrading al-Ghazzali’s contribu- 
tion in the process and ending up by reproducing the speculations of 
the heretical Ismaili sect. Chapter 4 focuses on Sufism, projecting the 
life and work of the noted Persian mystic abu-Yazid al-Bistami. 
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Having taken stock of the manner in which theology, philosophy and 
infallible authority endeavoured variously to resolve the conflict 
between reason and revelation, Professor Arberry comes to the con- 
clusion that all three failed. He finds ample corroboration for the 
judgment that only Sufism offered the basis of a real and substantial 
settlement. He discovers that a kind of concordat was evolved between 
a sober mysticism and an Islamic orthodoxy. Religious experience 
was thus proven valid and sufficient as evidence for the existence of 
God. 

The merits of this treatise are obvious. It is erudite, imaginative, 
readable and expository. Reliance on secondary sources at times 
makes one wonder whether the author’s concern with western Oriental- 
ism has not lost him continuity with the original background of his 
theme. Although Professor Arberry’s primary concern lies in medieval 
Islam, an effort might have been made to bring the reader up to date. 
Especially useful would that have been where the issues involve a 
Vitality to-day. Yet the volume possesses a certain significance which 
stems less from any claim to originality and more from the stimulation 
it evokes in a relatively neglected area of Islamic research. 

EpwarD J. Juri 

PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, U.S.A. 





AFRICA IN A WORLD PERSPECTIVE 


AFRICAN HIsTorY IN THE MAKING. By J. McLEoD CAMPBELL. London: 
Edinburgh House Press. 7s. 6d. 1956. 


C is clear that Canon McLeod Campbell believes in the future of 
world civilization and in the key position of Africa in that future. 
The historians of the twenty-fifth century, according to him, will focus 
attention on Africa as the high-light of our epoch. Many of the 
revolutionary happenings of the twentieth century in Europe, Asia and 
America will look to them like something left over from the nineteenth. 
‘It is in the emergence of Africa that they will find the distinctive and 
significant achievement of the 1900s.’ 

On this assumption—and if the road of Africa leads to true freedom 
and not to new kinds of slavery the assumption is a fairly safe one— 
modern African history can claim to be of much more than academic, 
and much wider than local, interest. African history in the making, 
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then, is a1 essential part of the entire world drama now being 
unfolded. 

Again: the history of Africa is largely the history of the education 
of its people. Education, writes the Master of Balliol in his Foreword, 


is recognized to be the means withcut which the poverty of Africa cannot be relieved, 
its resources developed, the health of its people protected, their standard of living 
raised, without which social transformation be for the worse and not the better, 
the political advancement impossible or illusory. 


African History in the Making is, in fact, a survey of the conditions 
and problems of African education half-way through the twentieth 
century, based on the report of the Cambridge conference on educa- 
tional policy and practice in British Tropical Africa. The conference 
was held five years ago; and the reader’s first reaction to the book 
might be one of slight wonder: why, in this world of fast-moving 
developments and fast-fading committee reports, pick out an incident 
as far removed as this gathering in the autumn of 1952? The answer is 
that to the author the spirit and findings of the Cambridge conference 
were far too valuable to be quickly forgotten or buried in the libraries of 
a few specialists. His book, in the reviewer’s opinion, proves his point. 

The interval of a few years may even be an advantage, because Canon 
Campbell wants to look at African education in a perspective that 
allows non-essentials to disappear and essentials to stand out. That is 
why, throughout his book, he has tried to lengthen his perspective 
even beyond these intervening years, choosing posterity five hundred 
years hence as his point of reference. That might be going a little far; 
one would have thought, say, the year 2000 a sufficiently distant point 
from which to try to view the confusion of present-day history. However 
that may be, the whole idea of letting the present answer posterity’s 
questions proves to be a particularly happy one. 

What are the questions which posterity is going to ask? One of them 
will be: Had the African people, its leaders, parents and children, any 
appetite for education? Posterity will go on to ask: did Africa produce 
teachers of quality in sufficient numbers? Was education rooted in the 
soil and in the soul of Africa? Who were the agents and authorities 
engaged in the work, and what kind of relationship existed between 
them? What about reinforcements from outside Africa? Were they 
welcomed, and were the functions assigned to them within or beyond 
legitimate limits? 

It is in answering these and other equally adroit questions that 
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Canon Campbell succeeds in giving a very clear and at the same 
time highly provocative picture of African education to-day. His 
book should prove useful to anybody interested in current affairs. But 
even to those directly engaged in educational work in Africa, to whom 
most of the facts and problems surveyed will be well-known, African 
History in the Making may well serve as a kind of test paper, spot 
lighting fundamentals that are too easily buried under the mass of 
everyday preoccupations. 
Ake HOLMBERG 
GOTHENBURG, SWEDEN 





TRIBAL RITUAL IN NORTHERN RHODESIA 


CuisuNGU: A Girl’s Initiation Ceremony among the Bemba of 
Northern Rhodesia. By AupreEy I. RICHARDS. Illustrated. 
London: Faber. 42s. 1957. 


HIS book makes a notable addition to anthropological literature 
and is one which should prove helpful not only to missionaries, 
government officials and settlers on farms and in the Copperbelt, but 
also to future generations of the Ba Bemba themselves, who will be 
glad to have this record of an important tribal ritual. 
In 1931 and again in 1933-1944, Dr Richards lived among the Ba 
Bemba, who are a dominant tribe in North-eastern Northern Rhodesia 
and did anthropological research. She is one of the few Europeans 
who have been privileged to be present at all of a Chisungu or girls’ 
initiation ceremony, and in her book gives an account of this puberty 
ritual and then seeks to discuss and to interpret it. 
The book is timely, because Northern Rhodesia is in the throes of 
social and economic revolutions and the Chisungu and other tribal 
rituals are rapidly being neglected and forgotten. 
Dr Richards divides her book into three parts. In part one she first 
gives a brief account of the environment and economic activities of 
the Bemba tribe, as this is necessary for the understanding of the 
Chisungu rites. She shows how the Bemba people’s strong belief in 
supernatural forces affects their daily life. Spirits of ancestors, the 
blessings or curses of living persons, magic and witchcraft are all forces 
to be constantly contended with. The Bemba particularly fear the 
magic influence of sex, blood and fire when these are brought into 
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wrongful contact with each other; and much of their ritual behaviour 
is therefore designed to safeguard them from this potential danger. 
Dr Richards next describes Bemba social structure. She shows how 
there is a hierarchical system of chiefs and headmen, each with his own 
rights and duties, and also how the people are organized into matri- 
lineal tribes, which practise uxorilocal marriage. The marriage contract 
and the beliefs and attitudes connected with it are then explained. 

Part two forms the main section of the book. After an introduction 
which deals with puberty rites in general and a description of the 
actors in the ceremony, Dr Richards gives a detailed account of what 
she actually saw and heard during a Chisungu ceremony which took 
place at Chisonde village near Chinsali Boma. The ceremony was 
performed on behalf of two girls and lasted for twenty-three days. 
Dr Richards tells of the difficulties of recording. She was single-handed 
and sometimes was writing until 3 a.m., in a small hut crammed with 
African people who were elated with beer; the atmosphere in the hut 
was stifling; her eyes streamed with smoke from the fire and the 
language of the old women who led the ceremony was often idiomatic 
and obscure. She managed, however, not only to appreciate the 
significance of all the varied parts of the long ceremony, but also to 
catch something of its spirit, to transcribe many of the songs and to 
take some excellent photographs. 

We read of the song and drum-beating, the miming and dancing 
and of how the initiates were teased, tested and instructed. The scene 
was sometimes set in the village and sometimes in the surrounding 
bush, and a great many of the local women and girls took part. 

Dr Richards describes fully various rites in the ceremony, for 
example, the insect catching, the beer drinking, the jumping through 
a hoop of branches and the chicken killing rites, and she gives an 
account of the painting of wall designs and the modelling of pottery 
figurines. These figurines or sacred emblems were modelled with 
extreme care and were obviously considered to be of great importance. 
Dr Richards also describes other ceremonies, during which the older 
women were honoured, the initiates presented with certain mbusa or 
household emblems and a communal meal eaten. She tells how the 
girls were bathed in the river so that they might be purified; and 
finally how they were congratulated when they had passed successfully 
through all the varied phases of their initiation. 

One marvels at the orderliness and detail of this particular ceremony 
at Chisonde village, and also at the persistence with which it was 
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carried out; and one wonders to what degree it was influenced by the 
presence of a European woman. The Bemba are normally casual and 
dilatory, talking and arguing with each other rather than getting 
on with a job. They can also ‘play up’ when occasion demands and 
endeavour to do what they think pleases the European. However, 
whether this Chisungu was specially staged or not, Dr Richards has 
succeeded in obtaining much valuable information, has analyzed it 
well and has set it down in a very readable form. 

Part three is in many ways the most interesting part of the book. 
In it we have the skilled anthropologist’s observations and interpreta- 
tion of the Chisungu ceremony, especially in its relation to tribal 
dogmas and values. Dr Richards notices how the Chisungu rituals 
are connected with other Bemba rituals, such as those surrounding 
the death, burial and instalment of a chief, or those associated with 
agricultural and economic practices. She considers that there is little 
direct ‘teaching’ given to the initiates during the ceremony, even 
although the Bemba themselves say that they perform the Chisungu to 
‘teach’ their girls ‘to grow’. Rather, through the medium of mime, 
symbol and song, the adolescent girls are reminded that they have 
passed from childhood into womanhood. They are shown their 
position in the village hierarchy of women, and the new domestic, 
agricultural and marital obligations that are now expected of them, as 
adult members of the community. The fact that all the pottery figurines, 
doggerel rhymes, words and other symbols used in the ceremony have 
been ‘handed down’ from the past, helps, Dr Richards says, to maintain 
and to perpetuate within the tribe a definite system of social relation- 
ships. 

The begetting and rearing of children is of special importance to the 
Ba Bemba, probably because they are a matrilineal tribe and any 
children born remain within their mothers’ community. Dr Richards 
maintains that the women who performed the Chisungu rituals at 
Chisonde village were fully convinced of these rituals’ magic power to 
make the initiates fertile, to protect them from the dangers of sex and 
child-bearing and to help them to become good wives and mothers and 
so to be of value to their tribe. 

The book concludes with two appendices. (A) gives the distribution 
of Chisungu ceremonies in Central Africa, and (B) gives a list of songs 
transcribed during the ceremony together with their interpretation. 

Chisungu, as well as supplying much interesting information about 
a dying ritual, is also valuable for its background references to Bemba 
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life and custom. It helps to explain the Bemba people, and is therefore 
recommended as being a book worthy of study by all who live among 
the Ba Bemba or among kindred Bantu tribes and who seek to under- 
stand their way of life. 
SARAH W. P. MILLER 
EDINBURGH 





CRITICAL YEARS OF BECHUANA HISTORY 


GreaT LION OF BECHUANALAND. The Life and Times of Roger Price, 
Missionary. By EDwin W. Smitu. Illustrated. End-paper maps. 
London: Independent Press. 32s. 6d. 1957. 


FEW years ago, as I then understood him, Dr Edwin Smith, an 
old hand at the mission history of southern Africa, set out to 
investigate the story of the disastrous mission to the Makololo—it 
may be remembered how, of all the missionaries and African evangelists 
who made this venture, together with wives, children and babies, his 
hero, Roger Price, a young Welshman fresh from home, was the only 
effective survivor. The book that now appears includes valuable notes 
on the Makololo and the immigration, on linguistics, anthropology and 
much else, but it is above all indispensable background reading for 
fifty critical years of Bechuana history, from the beginnings in Living- 
stone’s day to ‘the end of the trail’ which came, for Roger Price, at 
Kuruman in the first months of the Boer War, in 1900. 

The whole story is a vindication of Livingstone’s early-formed 
conviction that, for their full effect, missions must be the means of 
promoting among their charges a broadly-based civilization. The 
Directors of the London Missionary Society of that day favoured, 
rather, a wide expansion of evangelistic work and accepted his proposal 
to send yet another mission far afield; but Livingstone’s particular 
friends, the Makololo, were a special case. Under an exceptional chief, 
Sebetwane, this tribe had newly traversed the whole length of Bechuana- 
land and settled in the fertile but very unhealthy swamps of the Chobe 
River, near the Zambesi. It was Livingstone’s ambition to persuade 
them to move, out of range of the formidable Matabele, to healthy 
highland country north of the Zambesi (and, just possibly, before his 
wife’s death forced a change of plans, to settle down there with them). 
It was as a member of the ill-planned Chobe expedition that Roger 
Price had his introduction to African travel. With sublime unawareness 
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of its hazards, both missionaries and Directors appear to have looked 
for Livingstone to be there to see his plan through; without him, 
Sebetwane’s successor, Sekeletu, who was weak and unhelpful, if not 
positively treacherous, refused to hear of removing across the Zambesi, 
By a miracle of marching Livingstone himself actually made his way 
up from the lower Zambesi, but two or three weeks before his arrival 
the stricken remnant of the mission party had withdrawn. Not long 





afterwards what remained of the Makololo themselves were wiped 


out by men of the local tribe they had supplanted. 


After this tragic beginning Price had need to be ‘the Great Lion’ to 
face troublous times in Bechuanaland proper. His second wife, Bessie, | 


daughter of Robert Moffat, was always a notable help; and, indeed, | 


‘Bessie’ was so much the readier letter-writer that her personality 
stands out more distinctly than that of the man of action who was her 


husband. The restrained fortitude with which she and so many others | 
endured the incredible loneliness and the acute physical discomforts 


of life in the Bechuanaland of mid-Victorian times is brought out in 
this as in few other books. This Bechuanaland makes the story a 
demonstration, if ever there was, of the Necessity of ‘Colonialism’. 
The vast, arid country so named has neither unity, except of language, 
nor centre; each local unit depends on its own particular fountain or 
waterhole; any invader, therefore, like the Makololo, must cause 
displacement and set neighbours fighting each other. The Makololo 
found precarious peace at last only in the farthest north. They were 
followed almost at once by the Matabele, and these were set in move- 
ment by pressure from the Boer Voortrekkers. Dr Smith’s account of 
events in the 1850s suggests that the unlucky Bechuana were already, 
in a well-known phrase of the old historian, Theal, ‘fighting each other’. 
This state of affairs was induced perhaps rather by the thoughtlessness 
of the Boers than by their deliberate intent; but it continued, and 
Price was its witness ali his days, especially in the country of the 
Bakwena. The tribes were backward, weak and divided, but threw up 
several remarkable individuals like Sebetwane; the better-known 
Khama took some time to establish his authority and in the mid- 
century, and in this book, Sechele, chief of the Bakwena, stands out 
as a most vivid character: quickly learning to read he was at once 
‘mighty in the Scriptures’ and a persistent ‘back-slider’, but his zeal for 
missions was in the first place ‘political’. The presence of a missionary 
offered the best available hope of the security which the lack of govern- 
ment denied his people; and pressure from the Transvaal was con- 
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tinuous. Thus, when Price returned from a Tanganyikan adventure 
in 1879 he found even Sechele involved in ‘war’ with the Bakhatla, 
refugees from the Transvaal ; and then it took till 1886 to persuade the 
British Government to proclaim a Protectorate, in the interests at 
once of the harried tribes and of Rhodes’s ‘Suez Canal’ to the North. 
This shuffling settlement left Southern Bechuanaland, including 
Kuruman, a separate Colony which was swallowed some ten years 
later by the Cape. At that moment rinderpest swept the country, but 
when the clumsy actions of this new government provoked the starving 
southern tribes into the so-called Langeberg ‘rebellion’, the Jameson 
Raid and the preliminaries of the Boer War left statesmen little leisure 
for Bechuana affairs. 

It is impossible to do justice in short space to the wealth of detail 
in Dr Smith’s book: it must stand in its own right as an invaluable 
source. The moral is, I hope, as clear as it is important. The meeting of 
‘advanced’ and ‘backward’ people in such a chaotic country could be 
controlled and regulated only by strong government such as no con- 
ceivable local organization could supply. As things stood, the responsi- 
bility was with H.M.G. and H.M.G. steadily refused the burden. 
There is no clearer example in history of the disastrous consequences 
of applying too little ‘Colonialism’ when nothing else could serve. 

I may perhaps be permitted a footnote of my own, an unhappily 
negative one. The story of the 1880s is here in essence, but is necessarily 
slight on the doings of John MacKenzie, the foremost missionary 
actor. It has never been fully realized that the calamitous Rand Uni- 
versity library fire of 1931, which consumed every shred of John 
Philip’s voluminous papers, destroyed also a large collection of 
MacKenzie’s letters. These had only just been acquired and, unlike 
Philip’s, had never been systematically studied. Now they never can be. 

W. M. MACMILLAN 

St ANDREWS, FIFE 
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THE ITEso: Fifty Years of Change in a Nilo-Hamitic Tribe of Uganda. 
By J. C. D. Lawrance. Illustrated. Map. London: Oxford 
University Press. 36s. 1957. 


mN the author freely admits, this book is not an anthropological 
monograph; it is a record, rather than an analysis, of information 
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about a little-known tribe. Mr Lawrance has done a valuable piece of 
work in synthesizing data collected by various European officials and 
missionaries who have worked among the Iteso and in supplementing 
their knowledge with observations of his own and with facts supplied 
by interested members of the tribe. 

The book is divided into six sections, not all of equal quality. The 
first, entitled History, begins with an account of the traditions of the 
people regarding their origin and movements, together with anthropo- 
logical knowledge on the subject. The second and third chapters relate 
the recorded history of the Iteso from the early years of the century 
to the present day. The section presents a full and clear picture of the 
rapid development of this vigorous and prosperous tribe. 

Sections two and three—Social Organization and Social Ceremonies 
and Customs—are much slighter and less satisfactory. It is true that 
it is difficult for a layman to record material in a way that the pro- 
fessional will approve ; but if it is to be of use to the professional some 
cognizance of technical terms and of the professional approach is 
essential. Mr Lawrance has shown himself willing to attempt this; he 
has taken advice on how to set out information on kinship terminology 
and the result is a useful account. However, the rest of the section 
appears as a series of jottings of the kind that is to be found in a 
District Book. There is no ordered description. Religious beliefs are 
separated from ceremonies relating to stages in the life cycle, and 
statements about the religious function of territorial divisions are 
made without any further amplification in the discussion of religious 
beliefs and practices. Moreover, the author discusses social organiza- 
tion for fifteen pages before telling the reader that the Iteso are patri- 
lineal. In part the lack of unity seems to derive from the fact that 
these sections are based on material which was largely collected by 
people other than the author. There is valuable information here, but 
a less piecemeal presentation would have made it even more valuable. 

The final section, like the first, is the result of Mr Lawrance’s own 
investigations and this gives it greater distinction. The laws, traditional 
and modern, of the Iteso are clearly and concisely set out, with cases 
and precedents cited to make particular points. One could only wish 
for more documentation and case-material. It is in the spheres covered 
by the first and last sections of this book that anthropologists can most 
profitably draw on the knowledge of administrators; Mr Lawrance’s 
contributions in both fields are considerable. 

The Iteso is an interesting book to read. It is written vividly and 
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with an enthusiasm which derives from the author’s obvious interest 


_ in and affection for the people among whom he worked. It is extremely 


heartening to find a man who, while fulfilling the onerous duties of a 
District Officer, has made time to study his people carefully and to 
record his knowledge. It is to be hoped that other similar studies will 
be made. 
J. S. LA FONTAINE 
NAIROBI 





FEAR IN EQUATORIAL AFRICA 


Ces Hommes OnT Peur. By HENRI LAviGNoTTE. Illustrated. Lavoute 
sur Rhéne, Ardéche: Editions de Réveil. Fr.380. 1957. 


HIS book has the tiresome trait of referring the reader to a previous 

work by the author. Indeed, a full understanding of Ces Hommes 
Ont Peur depends on a knowledge of Evur, which is also the title of 
Pasteur Lavignotte’s earlier book. 

Evur is a spirit which possesses the body of a human being and gives 
it the power of transformation. The spirit can also temporarily leave 
its host to perpetrate evil, which is recognized as the work of the 
human in whose body the Evur resides. This union between human 
and spirit is not accidental, but the result of parental design. The 
parents or the grandparents agree to make their child a host of Evur 
before it is a week old, often in the belief that it will get a better chance 
in life. The spirit enters the body during magical rites performed before 
the eighth day after the child’s birth. 

Pasteur Lavignotte has lived in Dr Schweitzer’s country for many 
years and has reached the conclusion that fear is normal for the 
African in Equatorial Africa and that only real conversion to Chris- 
tianity as distinct from superficial acceptance of the Church can 
release him. 

The early part of the book deals with the mythological interpretation 
of the beginning of the Fang tribe. The Father-God, it is believed, had 
three sons, who became the ancestors of the Fang, the pygmies and the 
gorillas. Although the advent of the white man has disproved the old 
myths, the fears and beliefs arising from them, such as ancestor 
worship and Evur, continue. From his own experience, Monsieur 
Lavignotte gives several examples of how belief in the dead and in 
Evur affects the African, even though he be a Christian. 
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The arrival of the white man with European culture has not liberated 
the Fang from their fear. Examples given show that European medicine 
and education cannot of themselves break down the power of the 
ancestor and the reality of Evur. The life in the big towns has naturally 
created a new class of salaried workers who are not living so closely 
to the earth and whose ties with tribal custom are in consequence not 
so strong. But these are not liberated people. Without the old tribal 
sanctions and fears, these new men often find their release in drunken- 
ness, avarice and immorality. 

The only liberation in Pasteur Lavignotte’s view is to accept Christ 
and take the consequences of defying Evur. This at least creates a 
resignation which is good for the soul, but it will not necessarily 
protect the convert from the evil of Evur or from the anger of his 
ancestors. 

This is an interesting book and provides a useful background to the 
scene of Dr Schweitzer’s labours. 

Tom FENTON 

LONDON 





ON THE FRINGES OF THAILAND 


ASCENT TO THE TRIBES: Pioneering in North Thailand. By IsoBEL 
Kuun. Illustrated. London: Lutterworth Press (for the China 
Inland Mission). 15s. 1956. 


ie 1950 the Communists brought to a stop the work of the China 
Inland Mission among the hill tribes of South-west China and at 
the same time accelerated the migration of hill peoples southward 
into Burma and Thailand. Eight tribes, Lisu, Lahu, Yao, Blue Miao, 
White Miao, Akha, Sgaw Karens and Pwo Karens, numbering possibly 
100,000, dwell on the mountain ridges of Northern Thailand. The 
C.I.M., changing its name to Overseas Missionary Fellowship, began 
work among these scattered and impermanent tribal villages in 1951. 

This book describes in anecdotal style the beginning of such work 
in the years 1951-1955. It was a difficult field because many of the 
tribesmen grew opium and were addicted to its use. They did not 
readily adopt a new faith, one which required them to give up opium 
and animistic practices, to adopt a stricter standard of morality and 
to seek a different means of livelihood. 
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The author, Mrs John Kuhn, had worked for twenty years among 
the Lisu of Yunnan. Knowing their language and culture, the Kuhns 
were predisposed to work among the Lisu of Thailand. The high point 
of the book is the account of the effort to win the confidence and 
following of the villagers of Ta-Ngo. “Why should anyone come up 
here to help us?’, the Lisu queried. Nothing in their tribal history 
enabled them to grasp the motivation of the missionaries, that of 
Christian love. 

The writer emphasized the thrills and pains of work which, for her, 
was pioneering in a new land. Her purpose was to stimulate the 
interest of supporters and of recruits, especially young men who would 
be willing to climb rugged trails to cloud-swept villages and, having 
climbed, to stay. The literary style is that of a letter home, with frequent 
references to colleagues, their toils, joys and sayings. The description 
of work developing simultaneously among a half-dozen different 
linguistic groups scattered over many provinces, as in chapter eight, 
creates in the reader a wish for a clear map. 

The author does not attempt a critical appraisal of the strategy 
followed by the O.M.F. in the period 1951-1955. Towards the end, 
however (p. 252), she remarks, ‘So the tendency has been to push up 
to the hills perhaps before the work was quite ripe for residence’. 
Reasons for this, presumably, were the impulse of older missionaries 
to resume work again, and the impatience of young missionaries eager 
to make contact with the tribes and to learn their languages. Judging 
by the narrative, the workers at the outset were indeed handicapped 
by inadequate language training. They were able to give treatment to 
opium addicts, however, and as soon as possible they began to teach vil- 
lagers to read their own language in a script devised within recent times. 

The tribes here described occupy only the fringes of a land of over 
twenty million people possessing a long history and an ancient culture. 
Thailand is a member of the United Nations and of the South-east 
Asia Treaty Organization ; and it is important politically because it is 
at the core of the South-east Asia mainland. The author, however, 
made practically no reference to the political temper of the Thai or 
to the attitude of their officials to religion. Did she feel that her readers 
would consider such references irrelevant? That Christian work is not 
carried on in a political or-cultural vacuum has been made abundantly 
clear by recent events in China. 

4 KENNETH H. WELLS 
BANGKOK, THAILAND 
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A CHINESE CHRISTIAN UNDER COMMUNISM 


THE Story oF Mary Liv. By Epwarp Hunter. London: Hodder 
and Stoughton. 15s. 1956. New York: Farrar, Strauss and 
Cudahy. $4.00. 1957. 


Bae: further study by Edward Hunter of what happens to in- 

dividuals under Chinese Communism is actually two stories. The 
first part is the remarkable story of a remarkable woman. The story of 
Miss Liu’s childhood, with the sympathetic guidance and love given a 
little crippled girl by several members of the Methodist missionary com- 
munity without interfering with her need to develop self-dependence, is 
a moving one. The determination with which she set out, under almost 
insuperable physical handicaps, to do everything that other girls could 
do, is an inspiring example of courage and character. 

The second part of the account is contained in a single chapter, 
‘The Ordeal’, that occupies approximately half the book. It deals with 
the experiences of Mary Liu as a typical Chinese Christian leader 
involved in the ruthless process whereby the Chinese Communist 
Government relentlessly ground down non-conformity in the Chinese 
Protestant movement as it did in every other element of Chinese life. 
This long chapter is a clear and lucid account of the devious but 
unrelenting and completely effective way in which the Communist 
Government in China brought a large segment of the Protestant 
Church under control and to compliance under the guise of democratic 
procedures. If anyone wants to understand how loyal Chinese Christian 
friends, in a land where loyalty to friends has always been a prime 
virtue, could falsely and violently accuse their colleagues, missionaries 
and Chinese, let him read this chapter. It is an excellent account of 
the fiendish thoroughness with which the process of accusations, 
confessions and mass trials was highly organized and efficiently carried 
out and of the way in which everyone, however unwilling, was im- 
plicated in the process through fear of reprisals or of becoming 
identified with ‘reactionary’ elements. Especially enlightening is the 
description of the care with which ‘spontaneous’ movements were 
prepared in every detail and ‘voluntary’ decisions induced. 

The somewhat condemnatory attitude occasionally expressed 
toward other Christians involved in these unhappy developments, 
whether it reflects the views of the author or the subject of the book, is 
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a little difficult to understand in view of the things Miss Liu herself 
was led to say or do against her will. There is evidence throughout the 
account of considerable reluctance on the part of others, as well as of 
herself ; unwillingness to co-operate in accusations, for example, which 
was overcome by threats and psychological pressures. 

Much of what is contained in this account will not be new to those 
who are familiar with what happened to Christian leaders and others 
in the early years of Communist control in China, either from personal 
experience or from other writings. While the story is told in almost 
too great detail, the sordid record of what Communist terror does to 
the individual spirit is seen with great clarity in the personal experiences 
of one individual. One clear and decisive factor in the story of Mary 
Liu which the author does not deal with in any detail, but which he 
obviously felt strongly, was the personal Christian faith of Miss Liu. 

This reviewer is left with two strong impressions. Independent 
strong-willed individuals with deep convictions, such as Mary Liu, 
can never fit into a totalitarian scheme of things, and cannot be com- 
pletely defeated by it. Secondly, his conviction is reaffirmed that we 
who are outside the terrible pressures of the new China should not 
sit in judgment on those who have had to endure the kind of ordeal 
described by Miss Liu. 

WALLACE C. MERWIN 

New YORK 





UNICEF IN ASIA 


HALF THE WORLD’s CHILDREN: A Diary of UNICEF at work in Asia. 
By S. M. Kgeeny. New York: Association Press. $3.50. 1957. 


N the foreword to this book Mr Maurice Pate, the Executive 

Director of United Nations Children’s Fund, says of the author 
that he has ‘a warm sympathy for those who toil the earth or work in 
villages and cities in half the globe’, and that he ‘firmly believes that 
under-privileged children should have a better break in this now closer- 
knit world in which we live’; and those two statements are certainly 
borne out in Mr Keeny’s diary extracts. 

Although, when first reading it, the collection does strike one as 
‘bitty’, one puts the book down with a real sense of having met many 
of ‘the small fry’; and for them also a warm feeling which has come 


‘ 
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straight from the author. A map in hand, not just as the frontispiece 
of the book, is an essential as one follows his vast hop-skips about the 
half of the globe which is his ‘parish’. 

Without overburdening one with statistics Mr Keeny conveys a 
heartening knowledge of the size of the drops of real achievement in 
the vast ocean of humanity in which he works. And one of the real 
hearteners is the evidence of the amount of co-operation and self-help 
which is forthcoming in the various countries. Another is the growing 
sense that ‘this now closer-knit world’ is really becoming closer-knit 
in the truly family sense despite both political wrangles and threats of 
nuclear warfare. It is in the daily chores of life and in the efforts re- 
corded in this book to improve (in its widest sense) the ‘daily bread’ 
of millions, that the salt is being given savour and the leaven is quietly 
working unseen. 

As a final comment one may well return to the beginning, in chapter 
2, and recommend for particular note by those of us who may already 
call ourselves missionaries and for those who feel called ‘outward’ 
on any ploy, the author’s list of ‘tentatively offered tests’. It bears of 
thorough consideration; and by all—for there are surely few who do 
not at some time become depressed by the ‘destruction that wasteth 
at noonday’—consideration of Mr Keeny’s statement: 

If we can have but a few years of peace, and a chance for the experts to show 
their skill, Asia will not only recover to its pre-war level, but will make more progress 
than many now expect. Independence has aroused hope and released new e: 


in millions who previously had known no hope and had nothing to be energetic 
about. 


Mary ROBINSON 
KING’s LYNN, NORFOLK 





THE PROMISE OF JESUS 


Jesu VERHEISSUNG FUR DIE VOLKER. Franz Delitzsch Lectures for 1953. 
By JOACHIM JEREMIAS. Stuttgart: Kohlhammer. DM.7.80. 1956. 


_— subject of these lectures is one of importance for the theology 
of missions. The commonest view of the origin of Christian world 
evangelism is perhaps that the limits of a narrow Jewish particularism 
and nationalism were transcended by the teaching of Jesus and that 
St Paul put this teaching into practice and realized its full implications. 
Professor Jeremias shows that the situation according to the New 
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Testament is not so simple. What is the place of the Gentile nations 
in the promises of Jesus Christ Himself? It is possible to quote verses 
like Luke 13: 29 (if we overlook the significance of the previous verse) 
to show that Jesus had no use for the doctrine of the chosen people, 
and it is true that He developed strikingly the emphasis in prophetic 
eschatology on the conversion of the nations. Yet the starting-point 
of this Biblical study is the disturbing fact that (i) Jesus limited His 
own activities during His life-time to the preaching of the Gospel to 
the Jews (the apparent exceptions on examination only confirm the 
assumption that ‘salvation is of the Jews’; cf. John 4: 9 and 22); 
(ii) Jesus expressly discouraged His disciples from preaching the 
Gospel to any but sons of Abraham and even forbade them to enter 
Gentile houses. What is the explanation of this attitude, and how is it 
to be reconciled with the fact that on the other hand the Gentiles 
figure so largely in Christ’s picture of the Kingdom? 

This difficulty is not a newly discovered German theory, although 
surprisingly little attention has been paid to it in Britain. It was dealt 
with by G. D. Kilpatrick in The Gentile Mission in Mark and by 
T. W. Manson in an essay on Jesus and the Non-Jews. Dr Jeremias’s 
book is, in fact, a rather more thorough discussion of the same problem 
which was briefly stated in the latter book. The universal Gospel is 
apt to be regarded as an axiom, especially in missionary conferences. 
In the Bible it is a paradox. For St Paul the revelation of the grace of 
God to the Gentiles is an astonishing new wonder of God, a sign of the 
end. For Jesus the bringing in of the Gentiles is one of the miraculous 
phenomena which accompany the Messianic Kingdom. It is possible 
that this paradox provides the basis for a much more vital theology of 
missions. Is it not true that the missionary obligation is apt to be 
argued as a logical corollary of the humanitarian belief in the equality 
of all men? And is it not perhaps one of the reasons for the decline in 
missionary interest that democratic slogans cannot take the place of 
what the New Testament calls ‘the mystery of the Kingdom’? 

ROBERT SMITH 

BALERNO, MIDLOTHIAN 
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I. History 


ee ag Alphons Mulders. 
xxvi+ 566 Bussum, Netherlands: 
Brand. F350. 1957. 580. 

A review is in preparation. 

STAND DER KATHOLISCHEN MISSIONEN UM 
DAS JAHR 1765 AN HAND DER UBERSICHT 
DES PROPAGANDASEKRETARS STEFANO 
BORGIA AUS DEM JAHRE 1773. Nikolaus 
Kowalsky. iftenreihe der ore 
Zeitschrift fiir Missionswissenschaft, XV1.) 
87 pp. Schéneck/Beckenried, hweiz: 


Administration der Neuen 
fiir Missionswissenschaft. 1957. er 


a panne A from NZM. A historical 
made, at the time of the oar 
pression of the Socks Codi to Bowe Caenant 4 


GESCHICHTE DER KATHOLISCHEN be 
IN JAPAN. Johannes Laures. 3 
Kaldenkirchen: Steyler V a 
handlung. DM 6.80. 1956. 582. 

A historical survey of the Japan Mission, from 
its beginning to the present day. 

PROBLEME DER OSTKIRCHE. Untersuch- 
ungen zum Wesen und zur Geschichte 
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der griechisch-orthodoxen Kirche. R. A. 
Klostermann, (Géteborgs kungl. vetens- 
kaps - — vitterhets-samhiilles hand - 
ae. 5 foliden. Ser. A. Band 5.) 

pp. oll Wette: and 
Kerbers. S.kr. 45. 1955. 583. 
lvantage of| Has one chapter on missions. 
dam), Rey, Masowany COMMITMENTS nee THE 5 Aeges- 
Dr Werner) CAN COMMUNION. iv . London: 
ev. Robert S.P.C.K. 3s. 6d. 1957. Liv 


An outline of a pattern of development, in the 
ila) and the} context of the — of of the last 300 ‘years, traced 


in each geogra Based o: 

ie Abeer Coenal a on Missionary Strategy. 
MISSIONARY AND ALLIED MATERIAL IN 
THE ROMANY COLLECTION ? THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF LEEDS. Jo Andrews. 
IRM, 1957 (Oct.), 424-31. Sas 

(CouNT ZINZENDORF: An 18th-Century 
Ecumenist. Elizabeth H. Zorb. Ecu- 
menical Review (Geneva), 1957 (July), 
419-28. 586. 


JOHANN AMOS COMENIUS ALS WEG- 
BEREITER EVANGELISCHEN  MiASSIONS- 
DENKENS. Heinrich Geissler. EMZ, 
1957 (June), 74-82. 587. 


Diz WIRTSCHAFTSVERFASSUNG DES ‘ JESUIT- 
ENSTAATES” IN PARAGUAY NACH DEM 
ZWETTLER Cop. 420(P. Florian Baucke). 
Gustav Otruba. Archiv fiir Volkerk 
(Wien), 1956, 116-34. 588. 
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JAKOBUS IN NEU- 


Benno Biermann, o.p. ZMR, 
1957 (2) (2), 126-45. 589. 


— vom HL. 


: James DeForest Murch. 220 pp. 
ICAL . Grand Ra = Mich.: Eerdmans. 
OTHER $3.50. 1956. 

k - 490) The PE. phd | history of the nia) 

Se aia 

or Vy orld Evangelical swehip, 

1 Zeitschrift THE Tinea Watts. Marion and 

957, 58]. | Edwin Fairman. 192 pp. Eomeeiehe. 
storical survy| Pa.: Board of Foreign Missions o 

ime of the op Gna _ Presbyterian Church. 1957. 

A mission-minded pastor and a3 4...» visit 


“a 156 op mission fields of the U.P. Church in 
| 


582. 
oneal iitodttion by Btbop Lauren Rega 

uction by op Laurian Rugam- 
Untersuch} bwa. 299 pp. Illus. N.Y.: Harpers. 
| Geschichte} $5, 1957. 592, 
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The growth of Christianity in Africa over the 
last hundred years, in terms of the life and service 
of a great Roman Catholic missionary Order. 

Het VISIOEN VAN HERRNHUT EN HET 
APOSTOLAAT DER MORAVISCHE BROEDERS 
IN SURINAME, 1735-1863. Jan Marinus 
van der Linde. a “gg! ie Para- 
maribo: Kersten. FI. 1956. 
593. 

See review, p. 435. 


tTHE MoRAVIAN CHURCH IN THE WORLD, 
1457-1957. J. M. van der Linde. 
IRM, 1957 (Oct.), 417-23. 594. 


{Durtse SENDINGWERK IN SUID-AFRIKA EN 
DIE BANTOEVOLKSEIE. W. M. 
Eiselen. Tydskri 
eenthede (Journa 
(Stellenbosch), 
595. 


vir Rasse-Aangel- 
of Racial Affairs) 
1957 (Apr.), 113-20. 


II. Missionary Biography 
——— IN AFrica. Cecil Northcott. 
e. ge London: U.S.C.L. 2s. 6d. 


World ernie Books, No. 18. 


PREACHER WITH A PLow. Samuel B. Coles. 
241 pp. Boston, Mass.: Houghton 
Mifflin. $3.50. 1957. 597. ‘ 

Sam Coles, the son of American slaves, spent 
oo three a, as a missionary in Po’ 

‘This is the story of one man’s 

se Point 4” pr programme for changing the yore 

of his own race... into self-supporting and 
self-respecting farmers.’ 


EROBERER OHNE LAND. Von wagemutigen 


a ae ae ao 
i reil reisgau : 
Herder. DM 6.80. 1955. 598. 


Traces the courageous ventures of Roman 
Catholic missionaries in the world mission. 
MARTYRS IN CHINA. Jean Monsterleet. 
Translated from the French by Antonia 
Pakenham. 288 8 pp. Chicago: Regnery. 


$4.95. 1957. 
Record o! tions and martyrdoms 
that the Roman a Se ee 


suffered from 1949 to the present 
unadorned and moving narrative of faith an 
courage. 
THE SMALL WomAN. Alan Burgess. 256 
p. London: Evans Bros. 16s. N.Y.: 
utton. > 95. 1957. 600. 


mountainous North China during = 
thirties forties; fact and legend are inter- 
woven. 
bi Jacques Lu (1848-1900). J. Van 
ecken. NZM, 1957 (2), 90-102. 601. 


Be as PERINGERS MISSION BEI DEN 
KarRAERN. Simon Sisman. Zeitschrift 
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der Deutschen Morgenlindischen Gesell- 
— (Wiesbaden), 1952 (2), 215-28. 


Pll Joun Bincie. C. W. Ranson. 
IRM, 1957 (Oct.), 432-3. 603. 


oS RCE to Russia, his 
— in public 


A a "2 récent. C. 4 
ulogne-sur-Seine), 
1957 a, 33-44. 609. 


See also 747 (Lutheran Unity in America). 
IV. The Lands of the Younger 
Churches 


Japan 
Tue LIVING FAITH IN JAPAN. Free Method- 


ist gg fox ond pag id 
Light and Life . 1957. 610. 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


vivi rt of the work of missionarie 
of the Fie Methodist Church. - 

IN Our Time, 1947-1957. 
Johnson. 80 pp. N.Y.: 
Committee for Christian Works in 
Japan. 1957. 611. 

* Ten of experience in 

of Cuneo 

Das ScHICKSAL rhe LETZTEN JAPAN- 
MISSIONARE IM 17, JAHRHUNDERT 
Hubert Cieslik, s.j. NZM, 1957 
119-38. 612. 


See also 582 (R.C. Mission History); 72 
pent Education); 729 (Non-Church Move. 
ment). 


Korea 


CHALLENGE IN KoreA. Donald Owens, 
95 pp. Kansas City, Mo.: Beacon Hill. 
$1. 1957. 613. 

Deals with the recent history of the Church of 


the Nazarene in Korea, especially the story of the 
pioneer, Robert Chung. 


China 


MEDITATIONS OF A CHRISTIAN CHINESE. 
Y. T. Chiu. 101 pp. N.Y.: Pageant 
Press. $2.50. 1956. 614. 





Simple, moving essays by a Chinese Christian 
scientist on various phases of church life and 
work in his native land. 


THE Story OF Mary Liv. Edward Hunter. 
248 p. London: Hodder 
Stoughton. Toronto: Musson Book 
Company. $3.50. 15s. 1956. 615. 

See review, p. 472. 


THE PARTING OF THE WAY: LAO Tzu AND 
THE TAOIST MOVEMENT. Holmes Welch. 
204 pp. Boston, Mass.: Beacon Press. 
$5. 1957. 616. 

Lao Tzu’s Tao Th Chin as to PF. com- 
ive pea of - whole ae of 
na Tao forthe present day. Scholarly, imaginative, 
vaiua! 


DIE KATHOLISCHE CHINAMISSION IM SPIEGEL | 


DER ROTCHINESISCHEN PRESSE: Versuch 
einer missionarischen Deutung. Johannes 
Schiitte, s.v.d. xli+394 pp. Miinster/ 
Westfalen:  Aschendorffsche Ver 
ene DM. 29.50. 1957. 
ih toview is te preperatice. 
FAILURE IN THE Far East: Why and how 
the breach between the western world 
rat’ sr d 's ene a4 
x+ pp. ndon: 
1957. 618. we 


A review is in preparation. 


GOVERNMENT OF CHINA 1912- 
1928. Franklin W. Houn. 246 pp. 


and ; 
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Madison, Wisc.: University of Wiscon- 
sin Press $4.50. 1957. 619. 

A stu ~ | of the Sechulent period of war-lord rule 
and ci wars from establishment of the 
Republic of the National Government in 1928, 
the various political structures and institutions; 
and an assessment of reasons for failure of 
democracy. Care bya scholar. 
ForEIGN TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL DEVELOP- 

MENT OF CHINA: An historical and 

integrated analysis through 1948. Yu- 

Kwei Chong. Washington, D.C.: Uni- 

versity Press of Washington, D.C., 1956, 

278 pp. $7. 1956. 620. 
ding Chinese euciiiiabet furnishes a valu- 


development from the sixteenth century to the 

inception of the Communist Government. 
THE CHINESE Economy. Solomon Adler. 
276 pp. N.Y.: Monthly Review Press. 
$5. 1957. 621. 

A colseesty analysis of China’s present economic 
= — ~~". oy by a trained economist 


mewhat favourable 
3 yb. mmunist régime. 


CoMMUNIST CHINA TODAY. , 
Tang. 536 a. N.Y.: Praeger. $10. 
London: and Hudson. 70s. 
1957. 622. 

An encyclopaedic treatise by a Chinese historical 
scholar with the histo’ 


Peter S. H 


peer aied a to body of 
literature in this fiel 
Soviet Russia IN Cuma. Chiang Kai- 


shek. 392 pp. N.Y.: Farrar, Straus 
and Cudahy. $5. 1957. 623. 


ay Generalissimo’s version of China’s tumultu- 
ous years from 1924 to the Communist victory 
of 1949 and the reasons for his implacable opposi- 
——. to —— theory and stra This 
at Seventy’ is important 

both ont ary is said and what is omitted. 


A History oF SINo-RussIAN RELATIONS. 
Cheng Tien-fong. 389 pp. bi vag 4 
gy Public Affairs Press. 1957, 


A documented history of China’s relations with 
thirteen 


Russia from the th century to the present. 

The author, former Minister of Education in 
writes from a Nationalist 

ond tuotion p point of view. 


ENTERING THE OPEN Door IN FORMOSA. 
Free may eet ae. ——_ 
Missionary ety. P inona 

take, Ind.: Light and Life Press. 1956. 


er book based reports by the 


iiatounctne of the 2 ante Semel Church. 
{LA PHILOSOPHIE CLASSIQUE CHINOISE ET SA 
VALEUR DE RESISTANCE AU 
R. Thomas. L’Afrique et l’Asie (Paris), 
1957 (2), 26-43. 626. 
See also 599 (R.C. Martyrs); 


32 


600 (Gladys 
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at d); 601 (Abbé Lu); 731-2 in 
me ) ( ); 73. (Christians 


South-East Asia 
(Indo-China, Thailand, Malaya, 
Indonesia) 


ASCENT TO THE TRIBES: saggy Bg 
North Thailand. Isobel Kuhn. 25 mae 
London: Lutterworth Press (for China 
Inland Mission). 15s. 1956. 627. 

See review, p. 470, 


LA NOUVELLE CONSTITUTION AU VIET-NAM. 
R. de Jaegher, s.a.m. Rythmes du Monde 
(Bruges), 1957 (1 and 2), 69-75. 628. 


TEN ——" ee ene 
UHAMMED verre Holth. 
NOTM, 1957 (1), (1), 18-29" 629. 


TINSTABILITY IN INDONESIA. Justus M. van 
der Kroef. Far Eastern Survey (N.Y.), 
1957 (Apr.), 49-62. 630. 


India, Pakistan, Burma, Ceylon 
THE WESTERN EDUCATED MAN IN INDIA: 
A Study of His Social Réles and In- 
fluence. John and Ruth Hill Useem. 
a pp. N.Y.: Dryden. $3. 1955. 


The findings of field investigation on the in- 
fluence and consequences of western education, 
with practical ee aay the find- 
ings—for exchange pr: countries, 
which should be heipfal to those who direct such 


programmes. 
PARLIAMENT IN INDIA. W. H. Morris- 
Jones. 417 pp. Philadelphia, Pa: 
University of Pennsylvania Press. $8.50. 


1957. 


features of Indian parliamentary life which are 


distinctive. 

PAKISTAN: SOCIETY AND CULTURE. Edited 
by Stanley Maron. 192 pp. (Behavior 
Science Monographs.) New Haven, 
Conn.: Human Relations Area Files. 
$3.50. 1957. 633. 

M hs 
sae ed Seti ota Tageek 


a oe IN es ce Kabir a 
yun. pp Harper. ay j. 
1957. 634. 


An account of the attempt of India to d 
her educational facilities, a report on her het elaee- 
pene Me we gh dine SRS A Sa 
Sn ee eee many 


THE om TO CHANDIGARH. Harold Elvin. 
328 pp. Illus. London: Macmillan. 
rity Macmillan. 25s. $4.75. 1957. 

a. 
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me yey aye indefatigable energy 


took him to many out-of-the-way 
villages in India and into many Indian homes. 
Accompanied by young Indians who caught his 
minded impresion aye yy 
beat insight into Indian life. 
tInpia’s 1957 Exsctions. James R. 
Roach. Far Eastern Survey (N.Y.), 
1957 (May), 65-78. 635. 


{SHALL INDIA Reap? E. W. Wilder. 
NCCR, 1957 (June-July), — a 
a also 725-6 (Church Union in is ndia) ; 


yee pons Theological S' ; 
is. I, and Lutherans). id 


Central Asia 


THE MONGUORS OF THE KANSU-TIBETAN 
BorDer. Part z br Religious Life. 


ie Phi 
American ilosophical Society. $3. 


in the Orin sais pe ee 
- eeeoeene on gives penetra’ 
The Near East and North Africa 
Eocyprt’s ROLE IN WoRLD AFFAIRS. Meo 
1. 147 pp. Washington, 
Publi Affairs Press. $2.50. 1957. OS 


The author sees the Middle East as a power 
orem cempeeee countries not strong eno 


to stand d wers. 
studies Egypt's attempt to fl this vo void, and reveals 
the nature of the 


many pressures and 
which are impinging © upon Egypt in Fay ceenent 
struggle. 
THE KREMLIN, THE JEWS AND THE MIDDLE 
East. Judd L. Teller. 202 pp. N.Y.: 
Thomas Yoseloff. $3.75. 1957. 639. 


Story of the Soviet Union’s campaign against 
manoeuvres in the 


Mipp.e East IN Turmom. Hanson W. 
Baldwin. 62 pp. N.Y.: Foreign 
Policy Association. 35 cents. 1957. 640. 

A of the New York Times 
military aoe } 

OLIVE TREES IN StorM. Morris S. Lazaron. 
a Series, no. 2) N.Y.: American 

riends of the Middle East. $2.75. 
1955. 640a. 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


Analyzes the tensions, problems and mis 
understandings which os the — ‘aan 
and the U.S. policy in % 4 
Arab refugee situation as the key to wal 
conflicts, and indicates that ristian-Jewish 
relations rather than the ‘best interests of the 
United States have moulded American opinion, 


Voice oF IsrAEL. Abba Eban. 304 Bp. 
a : Horizon Press. $3.95. 1957, 


The eloquent chronicle of a young nation in the 
focus of present world history, by her ambassador 
to the United States. 

+Die PROFILREGEL IN DER CHRISTLICHEN 
MALEREI ATHIOPIENS UND DIE FURCHT 
VOR DEM ‘ BOSEN BLICK’. W. Staude, 
hate: ~. aa! (Wien), 1954, 


Die abc DER SAHARA. Handel, 
Religion und soziale Gliederung als 
Grundlage der wirtschaftlichen und 
handwerklichen Entwicklung. Lud = 
G. A. Zohrer. Archiv fiir Vélkerk 
(Wien), 1956, 152-201. 644. 


TL’AFRIQUE DU NorD Vevaiiis AU MIROR 
DE SES EcRIVAINS. Paul Catrice. Rythmes 
ry asad (Bruges) 1957 (1 and 2), "36-68. 


cata A DESERT ECONOMY. 
Agnese Nelms Lockwood. _Interna- 
tional Conciliation (N.Y.), 1957 (Mar.), 
whole number. 645a. 


TAN I.L.O. EXPERIMENT IN LaBour AD- 
MINISTRATION. Roger Roch. JInterna- 
tional Labour Review (Geneva), 1957 
(Apr.), 279-303. 646. 


Africa (General) 


AFRICA SOUTH OF THE SAHARA: A Selected, 
Annotated List of Writings, 1951-1956. 
Compiled by Helen F. Conover. vii+269 
pp. Washington: Library of Congress, 
— ee 647. 

ip to date the reading list, Introduction 
to — (1952), and takes account of rapid 
transformations caused by Africa’s increasing 
exposure to western civilization and of a rome 
interest in Africa, the world-wide character 
which is evident in the number and of the 
entries. Vol. 2 is to follow, on N. and N.E, 


Races oF ArFrica. (3rd edition). C. G. 
Seligman. (Home University Library 
no. 144.) 236 pp. Maps. London: 
as University Press. 7s. 6d. 1957. 


Te catianiar Wile ty eddie bv Wied 
which retains its widespread recognition and in 
which certain have been made by a 
oo anthropologists to take account of 

kno apap Sogeed cine Be Sock He 
appeared in 1930, 
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PAN-AFRICANISM OR COMMUNISM ? George 
Padmore. 463 pp. N.Y.: Roy. $5. 
1957. 649 


Sees the issue in the coming struggle for Africa 
as being between Pan-Africanism and Commun- 


See also 592 (White Fathers). 


West Africa 
(from the Senegal to the Cunene, including 
the East and Central Sudan) 


H. M. Stanley: Unpublished Letters. 
Albert Maurice. London: Chambers. 
21s. 1957. 650. 

Reviewed in French edition, IRM, 1956 (Jan.). 


Ces HOMMES ONT Peur. Henri Lavignotte. 


110 pp. Illus. Lavoute sur Rhone, 
Ardéche: Editions de Réveil. Fr. 380. 
1957. 651. 


See review, p. 469. 


THe ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF NIGERIA. 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development. Baltimore, Md.: 
Johns — Maps. Charts. $7.50 
1955. 65 

R mission w wi organized a 
the aoeos of the 9 dere “of Nigeria s 
the United Kingdom. Includes recommendations 
for improvements in major fields of economics. 

TMIGRATORY LABOUR FROM NORTH-WEST- 
ERN NIGERIA. R. Mansell Prothero. 
— (London), 1957 (July), 251-61. 


a Ae MEDICINE AND SUPERSTITION 
IN NiGerIA. Oladele A. Ajose. Africa 
(London), 1957 (July), 268-73. 654. 


{POLITICAL AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS IN wy 
BELGIAN CoNnGo. Louis Bru em BY 
International Labour — ( va), 
1957 (June), 530-42. 655. 


tLe Décret Du 6 JuIN 1956 suR LA — 
DES TRAVAILLEURS AUTOCHTONES 
Nicaise. Zaire (Brussels), 1956 (Dec. ; 
1011-33. 656. 


tLA ViE ECONOMIQUE DU PAYSAN RUANDA. 


a de N . 
Philip Leurquin. Zaire (Brussels . 
1957 an.), 41-67. 657. 


tLa Socttré KUMU FACE AU KITAWALA. 
D. Biebuyck. Zaire (Brussels), 1957 
(Jan.), 7-40. 658. 

tUne SociéT— RURALE EN TRANSITION: 
ig rin ie DE LA > 


THYSVILLE. Baeck. aire 
(Brussels), 1957 (Feb: ), 115-86. 659. 
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{Les PECHEURS DE STANLEYVILLE. Quelques 
as de la vie sociale et coutumiére des 
agenia. André Dedave. Africa 
(London), 1957 Guly), 262-7. 660. 


{DER KULTISCHE GEHEIMBUND DsincU 
AN DER KAMERUNER KUste. Johannes 
Ittmann. Anthropos (Freiburg/Schweiz), 

1957 (1/2), 135-76. 661. 


TL’EVOLUTION DU SCHEMA _INITIATIQUE 
CHEZ LES FEMMES OUBI —— de Tai, 
Céte d'Ivoire). B. Holas. Africa 

(London), 1957 (July), 241-50. 662. 


East and Central Africa 
(from the Zambezi to the Juba river) 


Tue ITEso: Fifty years of change in a Nilo- 
Hamitic tribe of Uganda. J. C. D. 
Lawrance. xx+280 pp. Map. Illus. 
London: Oxford University Press. 36s. 
1957. 663. 

See review, p. 467. 


RELIGION AND SOCIETY IN BUGANDA, 
aie D. A. Low. 17 pp. 
eee: East African Institute of 
Research. London: Kegan Paul 
Trench Trubner. 3s. 6d. 1957. 663a. 
East African Studies, No. 8. 


TEINE ZENTRALAFRICANISCHE HERR- 
SCHAFTSINSTITUTION IN IDEALTYPO- 
LOGISCHER BETRACHTUNG. Ernst W. 
ne. Archiv fiir Rechts- und Sozial- 
Philos apne (Neuwied/Rh. und Berlin), 
1957 (2), 287-98. 664. 


South Africa 


(from South of the Cunene and 
Ze zi rivers) 


PassIvE RESISTANCE IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
Leo mo . 256 pp. New ae 
Conn.: Yale University Press. $3. 
1957. 665. 
Analysis mes Gandhi-like movement of 7 
pon be of sociology of the eee at ‘Natal. 
ZuID-AFRIKA’S APARTHEIDSBELEID: ON- 
AANVAARDBAAR! J. J. Buskes. Den 
Haag: Bert Bakker/Daamen N.V. 6s. 
1957. 666. 


Roneoed copies of ish translation 
oe see ee. Dr A. W. Blaxall, P.O. Box 
33, Heidelberg, Transvaal. 

MODERN CORRECTION: Outlines of a 


modern correctional system in society’s 


ial a t delinquency and crime. 

ilippe Junod. 32 pp. Pretoria: 
Penal Reform League of South Africa. 
2s. 1956. 667. 


Penal Reform Pamphlet, no. 8. 
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Drum: The Newspaper that Won the 
pty Ry a 
\ ri ass oughton 
Mifflin, $3.50. 1957. 667a. 
The story of Africa's first Eee for and 
by Africana, told by its white 
TSAUVEGARDER LA VERITE DE re 
i de —— ~—. b 
"évangélisation en pee u Su 
Théo Schneider. Monde Non 
yaaa (Paris), 1957 Gan. —Mar.), 18-37. 


Krac  4 P. Alexandre. Le Monde 
Non Chrétien (Paris), 1957 (Jan.—Mar.), 
38-47. 669. 


+Die KLEURLING IN DIE RAAMWERK VAN 
ONS RASSEVERHOUDINGS. I. D. du 
Plessis. Tydskrif vir Rasse-Aangeleen- 
thede (Journal of Racial Affairs), (Stellen- 
bosch), 1957 (Apr.), 93-112. 670. 


+THE PROBLEM OF OBJECTIVITY IN THE 
Srupy oF ETHNIC RELATIONS IN SOUTH 


Arrica. E. F. Potgieter. krif vir 
Rasse-A leenthede (Journal of Racial 
bosch), 1957 (Apr.), 


Affairs) Stellen 
121-30. 671. 

+THe CHRISTIAN AND THE STATE. F. W. 
if vir Rasse-Aangel- 
1 of Racial fairs) 
1957 (Apr.), 1-40. 


TTRIBALISM IN A soya ae. 
Hellman. Race ions etn 
ne. 957°C a 2), 1 


Catt inesees Sif tilde oe oan So 
LINSON Report. Z. K. Matthews and 
D. G. S. M’Timkulu. Race Relations 
Journal (Johannesburg), 1957 (1 and 2), 
12-19. 674. 

+N!Ow. Lorna Marshall. Africa (Lon- 

don), 1957 (July), 232-40. 675. 


Madagascar 


Le MINISTERE PASTORAL AUJOURD’HUI ET 
DEMAIN A MApaGascar. Rapport de 
la Commission d’enquéte sur la pré- 

paration des pasteurs 4 Ma ; 


septembre-novembre 1956, Ww, 
F. Birkeli, F. Mi ed Ee 
ina. 110 pp. Map. Illus. 

Paris: Société des Missions E 


de Paris. Fr. 350. + ete 676. 


The French edition of the the survey 
eeeden in 1956. See IRM. Apr. Apr. 4957, 155-63. 
—— a Mapacascar. Rolf A. Syrdal. 


lis, A 
Si3e 19: 1957. 7. 677. tigate gan 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


Studies of the Lutheran mission in Madagascar 
and of the by, = and development of the 
Malagasy Lutheran Church. 

{GJENSYN MED MADAGASKAR. Lars Johan 
Danbolt. NOTM, 1957 (1), 8-17. 678, 


TLEGEMISION PA MADAGASKAR 1862-1917, 
Kari Lavik Mason. NOTM, 1957 (2), 
107-9. 679. 


America and the West Indies 


Dawn IN Arctic ALasKA. Diamond 
Jenness. 222 pp. Minneapolis, Minn.: 
University of Minnesota $4.75, 
London: Oxford University Press. 38s, 
1957. 679a. 

Life Eskimo fi 
fe Quong B + tan -— yaaa, 

GOVERNMENTS OF LATIN AMERICA. William 
W. Pierson and Frederico G. Gil. 514 
PP. N.Y.: McGraw-Hill. $6.50. 1957, 


The forms of organization, functions and opera- 
tions of the governments of the twenty republics 
of Latin America are presented in a topical and 
ae approach which gives unusually good 

ts into church and state relations. 

LAND OF THE MOoNn-CHILDREN: _The 
Primitive San Blas Culture in Flux. 
Clyde E. Keeler. 207 pp. Athens, ch 
University of Georgia Press. $4.50. 
1956. 681. 

A study of the primitive culture of the Cuna 
Indians on the San Blas islands off the coast of 

Christian missions and 
changes which they have brought 


THE MEXICAN GOVERNMENT TODAY. 

William P. Tucker. 484 pp. Minnea- 

lis, Minn.: University of Minnesota 
$6.50. 1957. 682. 


Important aspects of the structure of the national 
government, internal and external relations, with 
a final evaluating chapter on the progress of 
= ond cudiuhy ex 0 dovtnging 


THE PEOPLE OF PuERTO RICO: oan OR 


Urbana, 
Iil.: University of ‘Ilinois pp, Urbana $10. 
1956. 683. 

Highly d primarily economically 
orienta’ orientated, it omit «thor a thorough study of Fam 
Protestantism and , pa Bn — 

almost studied omission. 
PROBLEMS OF DEMOCRACY IN LATIN 
America. Galo Plaza. 88 pp. Chapel 
Hill, N.C.: University bt North Carolina 


Press. $2.50. 1955. 

A comparison of North and South the 
caine at : in Latin America, ast 
and future. 








Aadagascar 
ent of the 


rs Johan 
17. 678, 


62-1917, 
1957 (2) 
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THROUGH GATES OF SPLENDOR. Elizabeth 
Elliot. 265 pp. Illus. N.Y.: Harper. 
$3.75. 1957. 685. 

The martyrdom of five American missionaries 
in the Ecuador jungle. A well-written, first-hand 
account . 4 one of the widows, in collaboration 
with the others 

VILLAGE AND _PRANTATION Lire. Harry 
William Hutchinson. 199 pp. Seattle, 
Wash. : ay of Washington Press. 
$3.50. 1957. 686. 


This m ph from the research and training 
e for the pi ~ ELLE ot 
pk yy of the Negro, Indian and white com- 
munity of Vila Reconcavo, in the sugar-producing 
region of Bahia, Brazil. 


TAKKULTERATION BEI EINEM BRASILIAN- 
ISCHEN INDIANERSTAMM. Franz Caspar. 
Kélner Zeitschrift fiir Soziologie und 


Sozialpsychologie (Kéln-Opladen), 1957 
383-309. 687. 
tKATHOLISCHES RASILIEN ? Paulus 


B 
Gordon. Wort und Wahrheit (Freiburg 
im Breisgau), 1957 (6), 405-20. 688. 


{THe Future OF IMMIGRATION TO SOUTH 
AMERICA. Fernando Bastos de Avila, 
s.j. International Labour’ Review 
1957 (July), rg 689. 

See also 588 (Jesuits Paraguay) ; 
593 (M ovians 

Sorina). 37 in Now Span) 83 (Mo hates. i 


The Pacific Islands 
(including Papua-New Guinea and 
P oe 
PHILIPPINE ISLAM AND 
Jesus. Thomas J. ren Ree ongh 213. 
45 pp. 690. 
Reprinted from P ine Studies (Jesuit Mission- 
aries in Manila), vol. IV, no. 2. 
LIGHTING THE PHILIPPINE FRONTIER. Free 
Methodist Church. Woman’s Mission- 
ary Society. 96 pp. Winona Lake, 
Ind.: Light and Life Press. 1957. 691. 


A report of the work of the Free Methodist 
Church in the Philippines presented by its mission- 


THE EASTERN CAROLINES. John L. Fischer. 
cia * Science Monographs.) 274 
p. New Haven, Conn.: Human 
, ~aaeg Area Files. $6. 50. 1957. 
A handbook of up-to-date  ~ pgs information 
on the Truk and Ponape Districts. 

{GESELLSCHAFTSORDNUNG UND WANDEL 
IN EINER BERGBAUERNKULTUR IN NorRD- 
OSTNEUGUINEA. Carl <A. Schmitz. 
Kélner Zeitschrift fiir Soziologie und 
Sozialpsychologie (Kéln-Opladen), 1957 

(2), 258-82. 693. 
See also 738 (Church in Tahiti). 


aeaniaieas 
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The Jews 
tRetTour ov ’IsraéL. Claude Muller- 
Duvernoy. ——- (Ziirich), 1957 


(June), 99- 115 
Fields (General) 


A SuHort History oF COMMUNISM IN EAST 


. Malcolm Kennedy. 556 pp. 
London: Weidenfeld and Nicholson. 
42s. N.Y.: Praeger. $8.50. 1957. 695. 
fp Detih expen on the For Hest pasta fate one 
solid book much valuable information on the 
fe oon He clearly the interwea 
Pen of nationalism colonialism colonialism. alls e* revolution 


Axis: STRENGTH AND 
Strains. Howard L. Boorman and 
others. 227 p pp. N.Y.: Harper. $3.50. 
London: Oxford University Press. 28s. 
1957. 696. 


‘Four scholars present a brilliant analysis of 
Soviet and Chinese Communist relations, dis- 


logical alliance, 
lands and on world politics. 


THe New ORDEAL OF CHRISTIANITY. Paul 


Hutchinson. 128 PP; N.Y.: Associa- 
tion Press. $2.50. 195 
oa late editor of aed a Century 
tlines the si crises confron' 


Sones of the istian pot delineating 
these problems ty Roman Catholicism, Eastern 
Orthodoxy, World and American 


ORIENTAL Despotism: A Com tive 


Study of oo Power. Karl 
fogel. 556 New Haven, Conn. : 

Yale University Press. $7.50. London: 
Oxford University Press. 60s. 1957. 


ye 
Moye, tho Riestey of sefealty Canciones Sines 
wnt ,, hydra society’ in which the —— 
and irrigation, its 
— manifestation in the Communist dictator. 
ship over China. Shows the danger to the world 
of ‘bureaucratic state slavery’ whether in the 
Soviet Union, China or any other area. 





V. Works of Reference 
(Conference Reports and Year-Books) 


KATHOLISCHES MISSIONSJAHRBUCH acan 


Scuweiz. 1956. 23. J q Pp. 
Freiburg/Schweiz: SKA DM 
1957. 698. 

Presents the pies pon and» posts of of missions in the 
light of the S mission work. 
Li creda at awe 1953, 

1954, 1955, 1956, 1957. Edited by 


Walter Ruf. Helmbrechts/Oberfranken 
Ba Missions Konferenz. 1957. 











LE PROBLEME CARDINAL DE LA MISSIOLOGIE 
ET DES MISSIONS wre oe Edouard 


Loffeld, c.s.sp. xx+416 Rhenen, 
Netherlands: Editions iritus. Fi. 
17.50. 36s. $6. 1957. 701. 

See review, p. 443. 


Rego. 


oO 
(22s. 6d.) 1956. 70la. 
See review, p. 445. 


AUF DEM WEGE ZU EINER gg = 
Mission. Wilhelm Andersen. 
oe Bertelsmann. DM. 4.20. 1937, 
oe edition of I.M.C. Research Pamphlet, 

AND COMMUNICATION. F. W. 

Dillistone. 136 PR London: Collins. 
9 6d. N.Y.: Scribner. $3. 1956. 
An ai. of the ache factors in all 

a to our 

+tDr A, CONTRIBUTION TO THE 
UNDERSTANDING OF THE NATURE OF 
REVELATION. Wilhelm Andersen. IRM, 
1957 (Oct.), 361-71. 704. 


TL ge ag Communauté missionnaire. 
R. Weber. Le Monde Non Chrétien 
(Park), 1957 (Jan.-Mar.), 60-8. 705. 


ene eee ae en 
thmes ‘0 R 
and 2), 1688. 706. 
TLa TRANSMISSION DE L’EVANGILE: Re- 
cherche sur la relation dans 
YEglise d’aprés les ép pastorales. 





INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 





M. Ferrier-Welty. Etudes Théologiques 
et Religieuses (Montpellier), 1957 (2), 
75-135. 707. 

TMISIONSPLIKT OG MISJONSMOTIV I DET 
Nye TESTAMENTET. Audun Tang, 
NOTM, 1957 (1), 30-8. 708. 


TMISJONSSITUASJONEN I APOSTELTIDEN OG I 


Dac. Erling Danbolt. NOTM, 1957 
(2), 80-96. 709. 
TKIRCHE UND MISSION el Gey ene oa 


Leiv Aalen. Lutheris Rundschau 
(Hamburg), 1955/56 (3), oeT-8t 710. 


tDas MISSIONSZIEL DES HL. PAULus. Karl 
eee, s.v.d. ZMR, 1957 (2), 91-100. 


+Dre ConstiruTION Pius V. ‘ ROMANI 
PONTIFICIS ’ VOM 2.8.1571 IN IHRER PRAK- 
—— ANWENDUNG IN DEN MISSION- 
Gerhard Oe6csterle, 0.s.b. ZMR, 

1957 (2), 145-54. 712. 


VII. Training and Qualifications 
of Missionaries 


A Srupy oF MISSIONARY MOTIVATION, 
AND WITHDRAWAL (1932- 
1952). Kenyon E. Moyer. Foreword 
by Frank W. Price. ii+70 pp. N.Y.: 
reed Research Library. 1957. 
*Based on questionnaires answered by 915 
missionaries who represent 16 North American 
Mission Boards.’ 
RECRUITING, SELECTION AND TRAINING 
~ MISSIONARIES IN NORTH AMERICA. 
ig aah he for study -— reference prepared 
Secretary of the Committee on 
Deane Personnel of the Division 
of Foreign Missions, NCCCUSA. 19 
. N.Y.: Division of a Missions, 
ICCCUSA. iScents. 1957. 714. 


New TRENDS IN MISSIONARY TRAINING IN 
THE UNITED States. A paper prepared 
by the Secretary of the Committee on 
Missionary Personnel of the Division 
of Foreign Missions, NCCCUSA. 15 
PP: N.Y.: Division of Foreign Missions, 

CCCUSA. Scents. 1957. 715. 


{Tue Stupy or CuurcH History. ere 
H. Harper, C. E. Abraham, H 
Gensichen. Indian Journal of Theolo 2) 
Cepenipore), 1957 (Apr.—June), 39- 


Pe CHuRCH History 
Worsuip. Michael Hollis. South India 
es 5 (Bangalore), 1957 (May), 



















VIII. Missionary Methods 


Evangelistic 
{THE PARISH ACTION GROUP: AN EXPERI- 
MENT IN PARISH EVANGELISM. W. E. 
Beveridge. Church Quarterly Review 
Gaados), 1957 (July-Sept.), 353-63. 


: ae THE FairH. Kenneth 
Hyde. Religion in Education (London), 
1957 (Gumensr), 103-110. 719. 


Education 


{THE AsIA CHRISTIAN COLLEGES ASSOCIA- 
TION. Ronald Chamberlain. NCCR, 
1957 (May), 215-20. 720. 


ef IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


T. Newman. Religion in Education 
London), 1957 (Summer), 99-103. 72/. 


IX. The Younger Churches 


Dit KIRCHE VON SUDINDIEN: Ein Studien- 
haft. Hans-Werner Gensichen. 64 pp. 
ap. Stuttgart: Evang. Missionsverlag 
DM. 2.40. 1957. 722. 
In the series ‘ Weltmission Heute’, no. 5/6. 
Tue CHURCH OF SOUTH INDIA: A FURTHER 
STAGE IN DEVELOPMENT. (Third edition.) 


India. 2. 1956. 723. 
third edition, revised and enlarged, of a 
Handbook ly to interest women 


and prospects of the C.S.I. 
CHRISTLICHES INDIEN. Eine Fahrt durchs 
Land der Hindus auf den Spuren 
katholischer Missionare. Felix ifred 
Plattner (Text) and Bernhard Moos- 


brugger (Photographs). 147 Illus. 
Ziirich, Feces insane: Atlantis Ver- 
lag. DM 24. 1955. In ish: 
CHRISTIAN INDIA (Introduction by Father 


ae Huddleston, c.r.) London and 

N.Y.: Thames and Hudson. 42s. 
1957. 724. 

Presentation in text and pictures of the Christian 
life that has arisen in India as a result of Roman 
Catholic missions. 

THe PLAN OF CHURCH UNION IN NorRTH 
INDIA AND PAKISTAN. Madras: Christian 
Literature Society. Rel. 1957. 725. 

Third revised edition, 1957. 

SERVICES PROPOSED FOR USE AT THE IN- 
AUGURATION OF THE CHURCH OF NORTH 
INDIA AND THE CHURCH OF PAKISTAN, 
AND THE SERVICE FOR THE AINING 
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ture Society. 75 Naye Paise Sd? annas). 


Revised. 1957, 726. 
The two booklets listed above, nos. 725-6, in- 
corporate all the changes made by the Negotiating 
* Committee at its April meeting. The Plan is 
now in its final form for the consideration of the 
churches and for their decision. 
Lay LEADERSHIP IN WEST AFRICAN 
CHURCHES. 48 pp. haneen: iat 
Missionary Society. ~~ 


+PROTESTANT spidiieboit EDUCATION IN 
JAPAN. Hidenobu Kuwada. IRM, 
1957 (Oct.), 372-9. 728. 


TNon-CHURCH CHRISTIANITY IN JAPAN. 
W. H. H. Norman. IRM, 1957 (Oct.) 
380-93. 729. 


tLuTHERSK ENHETI JAPAN. Arne Lundeby. 
NOTM, 1957 (2), 97- we (nal 


{MEETING CHRISTIANS A. W. 
ee IRM, 1957 Mo 410-16. 
+CHRISTLICHES ZEUGNIS IM HEUTIGEN CHINA. 
Eva J. Kraft. Geist und Leben (Wiitz- 


burg), 1955, 255-70. 732. 


Yor ve ag WorkK IN’ THEOLOGY. 
Henry H. Presler. NCCR, 1957 (May), 
208-14. 733. 


TSYDINDIENS KYRKA OCH LUTHERANERNA. 
i Estborn. NOTM, 1957 (2), 70-9. 


Py STEHT DIE KIRCHE IN INDIEN? Josef 
Neuner. Stimmen der Zeit (Freiburg/ 
Breisgau), 1955-56 (2), 91-106. 735. 

TDAS LUTHERISCHE none UND DIE 

NISCHEN KIRCHEN. Fridtjov 
Birkeli. Lutherische Rundschau (Ham- 
burg), 1957-58 (2), 185-95. 736. 


+THE CARIBBEAN CONSULTATION. J. W. 
Decker. IRM, Tye (Oct.), 433-4. 737. 

{THE CHURCH Tanitt. G. Preiss. 
IRM, 1957 (Oct), 401-9. 738. 

{DIE NICHT-THEOLOGISCHEN FAKTOREN IN 
THRER BEDEUTUNG FUR WESEN UND 
GESTALT DER —— KIRCHEN. Paul 


Gabler. lische Theologie 
(Mbuchen), 1956 ad t), 504-20. 739. 


+THE PRAPAT CONFERENCE, Gus 1957. 
Leslie E. Cooke gational 
ane aimaea, 1957 Guy B01 11. 
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TEast AstAN CHuRCHES ConFER. Korula 
a. NCCR, 1957 (May), 198-207. 


See also 676 (Ministry in Madagascar). 


X. Comity, Co-operation and 
Unity 
CALLED IN REVOLUTION. Bruce Morgan. 


112 pp. N.Y.: Student Volunteer 
Movement. 1956. 742. 

Study book on the r issues discussed at 
the Student Pn ovement | cenaaneem 
Conference, Athens, Ohio, Dec. 1955. 

tA U ACCEPTABLE ‘Mpastay. 


NIVERSALLY 
A. M. Hollis. NCCR, 1957 (June-July), 
250-61. 743. 


TWCC anpD IMC RELATIONSHIPS: Some 
underlying issues. Norman Goodall. 
Ecumenical Review (Geneva), 1957 
(July), 395-401. 744. 


TL’ORTHODOXIE ROUMAINE ET LE MOUVE- 
MENT OECUMENIQUE: Attitudes récentes. 
Ion Goia, o.p. Istina (Boulogne-sur- 
Seine), 1957 (1), 55-79. 745. 


{ZuR OKUMENISCHEN WEITERARBEIT NACH 
Evanston. Erich Roth.  Lutherische 
(Hamburg), 1955-56 (1), 
25-37. 746. 

on PROBLEM DER LUTHERISCHEN EINHEIT 
AMERIKA. EE. Clifford Nelson. 
Latherlache Rundschau (Hamburg), 1957/ 

58 (1), 42-50. 747. 
Lol OKuUMENISCHE RAT DER KIRCHEN 
DAS PR ap coe = PATRIARCHAT. 
Bertold Spuler. Internationale kirchliche 
Zeitschrift (Bern), 1956 (3), 150-61. 748. 


See also 725-6 (Church Union in N. India); 
734 (C.S.1. and Lu ). 


XI. Christianity and the Non- 
Christian Religions 


Religions of India 


A aed by Book IN_INDIAN ae Senenon. 
Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan an 

Charles A. Moore. 684 pp. Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press. $5. 
London: ow University Press. 40s. 


+Die ScurirT pes P. GONCALO FERNANDES 
SJ UBER DIE BRAHMANEN UND DHARMA- 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


Sastra (MADURA 1616). Josef Wicki, 
s.j. ZMR, 1957 (2), 109-25. 750. 


+Das PROBLEM DER WIEDERGEBURT NACH 
SHRI AUROBINDO. Otto Wolff. Zeit. 
schrift fiir Religions- und Geistesgeschichte 
(Kéln), 1957 (2) 116-29. 751. 


Buddhism 
MysTIcIsM: CHRISTIAN AND BUDDHIST, 
Daisetz Teitaro Suzuki. 214 PP. 
(World Perspectives, vol. 12.) N.Y.:; 
Harper. $3.50. London: Allen and 
Unwin. 13s. 6d. 1957. 752. 


Essays on Zen and Shin Buddhism and the 
mysticism of Meister Eckhart, also selections of 
writings from Japanese mystics, make a rovoca- 
tive volume in the comparative study of ion, 


TCEYLON AUF DEM HINTERGRUND D&S 
BuppuHismMus. B. W. G. Gramberg. 
EMM, 1957 (May), 62-73. 753. 


Islam 


WorsuHiP IN IsLaM: Being a Translation, 
with Commentary and Introduction of 
A.-GHAZZALI’s BOOK OF THE IHYA’ ON 
THE WorsHIP. Edwin Elliott Calverley. 
viii+242 PP. London: Luzac. Cairo: 
School of Oriental Studies, American 
University. 15s. 1957. 754. 


A review is in preparation. 


IsLAMIC SOCIETY AND THE WEsT: A Study 
of the Impact of Western Civilization 
on Moslem Culture in the Near East. 
Vol. 1. Islamic wane § in the Eighteenth 
Century, part 2. H. A. R. Gibb and 
Harold Bowen. vines pp. London: 
Oxford University Press. 35s. 1957. 
754a. 

A review is in preparation. 


JEROME XAVIER, S.J. AND THE MUSLIMS 
OF THE MOGUL EMPIRE. CONTROVERSIAL 
WorKS AND MISSIONARY ACTIVITY. 
Arnulf Camps, o.f.m. xviii+260 pp. 
Schéneck-Beckenried: Neue Zeitschrift 
fiir Missionswissenschaft. Sw.F. 24. 
1957. 754b. 


A review is in preparation. 


1957 (July), 187-93. 755. 


tTHE LANGUAGE OF MUSLIM DEVOTION. 
III. Constance E. Padwick. MW, 1957 
(July), 194-209. 756. 


RAMAD Prayers from Mukhtasar 
Ad’iyat Ramadan. Kenneth Cragg. 
MW, 1957 (July), 210-23. 757. 
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{View PoINTs IN PAKISTAN. J. Windrow tEXxistENZ— PRAEEXISTENZ— POSTEXISTENZ. 
Sweetman. MW, 1957 He ), 111-24; Paul Schiitz. Zeitschrift fiir Religions- 


(July), 224-38. 758. 


¢‘ Seek FORGIVENESS OF Gop.’ ’Abd al- 
— MW, 1957 (July), 239-47. 


{L’OcCIDENT ET LE MONDE MUSULMAN. 
J. Scelles. ge du Monde (Bruges) 
1957 (1 and 2), 1-25. 760. 


{Les DIVISIONS DES CHRETIENS AU REGARD 
DE LIstaAM. Giulio Basetti, o.f.m. 
Rythmes du Monde (Bruges), 1957 (1 and 
2), 26-35. 76]. 

{Die LEHRE VON DER REINKARNATION IM 
IsLAM. Ernst Ludwig Dietrich. Zeit- 
schrift fur Religions- und Geistesgeschichte 
(K6ln), 1957 (2), 129-49. 762. 

See also 629 (Islam in Malaya); 690 (Islam in 


Philippines). 
Judaism 


JesU VERHEISSUNG FUR DIE VOLKER. 
Joachim Jeremias. 69 pp. Stuttgart: 
Kohlhammer. DM. 7.80. 1956. 762a. 
See review, p. 474. 


tATONEMENT IN JUDAISM AND THE MISSION- 


ARY APPROACH (2). Eric S. Gabe. 
IRM, 1957 (Oct.), 394-400. 763. 
Other Religions 
FAITH ON THE Marcu. A. H. MacMillan. 
241 pp. lewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice Hall. $2.95. 1957. 764. 
ma H.. Meiene, & member of Jehovah’s Witnesses 


a a —s » bene the sect’s phenomenal 

growth ye worl 

THE GREAT coe rte “Citadel Marcellus 
Lyon. 732 pp. N.Y.: Odyssey Press. 
$5.50. 1957. 764a. 


Text book on the major religions of the world, 
with a chapter on the truth and myth in the ancient 
teligions, and a consteting prospect of a philosophy 


of religion by the author. 
re. Macaic. Sayed Idries Shah. 
ry ana Philosophical Library. 


765. 
A corer of cal traditions and techniques 


in the Middle and Far East and comparison 
with those of the West. 


General 


{VALEURS CHRETIENNES ET VALEURS 
AUTOCHTONES DANS L’EVANGELISATION 
EN Asiz. Pierre Vittoz. Le Monde Non 
wee (Paris), 1957 (Jan.—Mar.), 48-59. 


re. UND HEIDENBEKEHRUNG. 
seg — 0.s.b. ZMR, 1957 (2), 


und ene (K6ln), 1957 (2), 


103-115 


XII. Social and Political 
Relations of Missions 


HALF THE WorRLD’s CHILDREN: A Diary 
of Unicer at Work in Asia. S. M. 
Keeny. 254 pp. N.Y.: Association 
Press. $3.50. 1957. 769. 

See review, p. 473. 


CHILDREN OF THE SUN. Morris West. 
xiv+215 BP Illus. London: Heine- 
mann. 16s. 1957. 770. 

An Australian writer penetrates to the slums of 
Naples, bd the delinquency among homeless or 
-for boys and to the rehabilitative work of 
a Roman Catholic priest among t Strongly 
critical of youth employment policies in Italy, 
the author appeals for a broadening of immigration 
facilities in U.S.A. and the Dominions in favour of 
southern European youth. 


AMERICAN COOPERATION WITH HIGHER 
EDUCATION ABROAD: A vr of 
Current Programmes. Paul S. Boden- 
man. (U.S. Department of. Health, 
Education and Welfare.) 211 pp. 
Washington, D.C.: Government Print- 
ing . Hcents. 1957. 771. 
Survey of programmes in higher education, 


their + monger 1 and progress, which led to the 
SS of centres of learn in foreign 
countries ; with international educa- 
tional exchange, technical co-operation, informa- 
tion services, contribution of religious organiza- 
tions to education abroad, etc. 


EDUCATION AND CHANGE: A book mainly 
for those who work in countries where 
education is — of a proces of rapid 


social change. R. A. Hodgkin. 150 
 ) vauden: Oxford University Press. 
1957. 772. 


See review, p. 448. 


COMMUNISM ON THE DECLINE. George C. 
Guins. 287 pp. N.Y.: Philosophical 
Library. $7. 1956. 773. 

The author believes that the shattering of 
Communist illusions, the unwieldy bureaucracy 
weaknesses 


and o oe ya a growing 
decline in Communist appeal and po 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. eurient M. 
Ball and Hugh B. Gilough. 667 pp. 
Press. 6.55. 1956. 


N.Y.: Ronald 
774. 


Textbook on international problems describing 
the international community, national policies, 
international o izations, international relations 
and policies of great powers. 


THe KiInGcpom BEYOND Caste. Liston 
Pope. 170 pp. N Friendship 
Press. $3. 1957. 775 
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international perspective, insights into the history 
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8 
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MaANn’s New Hope: A Religious Approach 
to Foreign Aid. Justin Wroe Nixon. 
112 pp. N.Y.: Church Peace Union. 
50 cents. 1957. 776. 

A good summary of American oversea technical 
aid and its ‘Christian Sam noon iy a professor 
emeritus of Rochester sa Seminary. 

Tiwes oF Crisis: A Primer of Foreign 
Relations. Adolf A. Berle, Jr. 328 pp. 
N.Y.: Reynal. $4. 1957. 777. 

A challenging roblems facing 
U.S. as a ae waste airs, in bono 
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ment of new ideas in foreign relations. 

THE UNITED STATES IN WORLD AFFAIRS, 
1956. Richard P. Stebbins. 426 pp. 
N.Y.: Harper. $6. London: Oxford 
University Press. 48s. 1957. 778. 

. nee America’ ~ réle in a ae crucial ae 
Shveuien Woe, Lat issues. oJ 

TINTERNATIONAL CHURCH ASSISTANCE AND 
Rapip SociaL CHANGE. Robert S. 
Bilheimer. Ecumenical Review (Geneva), 
1957 (July), 402-9. 779. 


TDAS CHRISTLICHE ZEUGNIS IM POLITISCHEN 
WANDEL ASIENS UND AFRIKAS. Stephen 
C. Neill. Lutherische Rundschau - 
burg), 1957-58 (1), 30-41. 780. 


XIII. Hortatory and Practical 


RICHARD OF SaINT-VicTor. Selected Writ- 
ings on Contemplation. Translated 
with an introduction and notes by Clare 
Kirchberger. 269 pp. London: Faber. 
21s. N.Y.: Harper. $3.50. 1957. 780a. 

A review is in preparation. 
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HEBREWS. 
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and Commentary. Harold K. Moulton, 

387 pp. Maps. Madras: Christian 
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LIVING WITH THE GospEL. D. T. Niles. 
96 pp. London: U.S.C.L. 2s. 64 
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World Christian Books, no. 17. 
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CHRIST TO THE WORLD. Le CHRIST AU 
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EAS, THE, 68-71. 
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